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“THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 


BY REV. WILLIAM L, SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


* HIS is the heading of an article in the Septem- 
ber number of the Nineteenth Century Magazine, 
by the Rev. Dr. Percival, a presbyter of the 
Episcopalian diocese of Pennsylvania. The posi- 
tions there taken are briefly these: 

1. There is a wide-spread tendency in Protestant Christianity 
to-day toward Catholic doctrine and ceremonial, and it promises 
to become so universal as to annul the Reformation, 

2. The Church of Rome is everywhere stagnant or retro- 
grading, and cannot hope to benefit by this religious reawak- 
ening. 

3. The church which will alone profit by the new movement, 
and emerge from it the home and hope of the Christian reli- 
gion of the future, is the Anglo-Catholic Church; or, if we 
may reduce the terms of the reverend doctor’s thesis to a some- 
what more exact expression, that one among the several and 
inharmonious systems within the religious establishment of the 
English realm which is styled Ritualistic or High-Church Episco- 
palianisin. 

Of these propositions we wish to consider simply the third. 
Not, as is obvious, that the remaining two do not offer abun- 
dant scope for investigation. Indeed, in his development of 
them, Dr. Percival hints at several matters wherein he might 
be subjected to examination to the great advantage of truth; 
such, for example, are the number and character of converts 
to Roman Catholicism, and the few statements and fewer sta- 
tistics he ventures in proof that the church is in irreparable 
decay. But since the study of one of his grounds is ample for 
the limits of a single article, it is best to consider that one 
which expresses the main purpose of his essay and the central 
point of his whole contention. Moreover, this gives us a chance 
to do a little cross-questioning, examination of proofs, and case- 
adjudication—as rare an opportunity in these times as it is re- 
freshing, when the Catholic apologist, nine times out of ten, is 
compelled to give his whole attention to maintaining pleas of 
Not guilty. 
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A CATHOLIC REVIVAL WITH CATHOLICISM LEFT OUT. 


But before entering upon the inquity we have proposed to 
ourselves, we must take note of one or two characteristics of 
Dr. Percival’s argument as a whole. It strikes us that he has 
fallen into a strangely obvious paralogism in holding that a 
Catholic revival is sweeping over all Protestant Christendom ; 
not merely a setting of the tide towards ceremonial, but “like- 
wise a great wave of doctrine,” of “beliefs and practices of 
the church which had been lost sight of at the Protestant 
Reformation,” and that as the great wave advances the Roman 
Catholic Church, for all its universality, will not be so much 
as dashed by the spray. If there isa Catholic movement at all, 
and we possess the essentials of Catholicity—some of them, at 
least, Dr. Percival will not deny us—why, we ask, are we ex- 
cluded from a share in the Catholic renascence? and why, to 
use words that are doubtless dear to our author, is the largest 
and most venerable of all the Catholic “ branches,” which has 
stood firm amid the storms of ages of heresy, to fall prostrate 
in decay when the storms have ceased, and when the fresh sap 
of undivided Christianity is flowing through every fibre of the 
Tree Universal? We should have thought that Mr. Percival’s 
logical sense—perhaps it would be harsh to say his ‘“ common” 
sense—would discover the extreme discomfort of balancing be- 
tween the two members of such a position, whatever be his 
possible skill as a funambulist. Then there is the verdict of 
history which might have enlightened him. Whatever of con- 
solation a future Catholic movement may bring to Anglicans, 
they certainly cannot regard the last one with much assurance. 
Indeed, there are grave reasons for doubting whether, if the 
new reaction is going to be at all like Tractarianism, Anglican- 
ism can make shift to survive it. 


HOLES IN THE ANGLICAN ARGUMENT. 


Of course our author would strip the church of the reverence 
the world pays it. He would turn history on end, and make 
Canterbury instead of Rome the abode of whatever is primi- 
tive and venerable in the designation “Catholic.” He would 
reverse the large historical judgment of mankind, which sees 
every page of the annals of Christian Europe stamped as 
plainly as is every product of Christian art with the spirit and 
the faith of Rome, and of Catholicity as Rome understands it. 
He would make the august dynasty of Peter but a shadow; 
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and the reality Tudor, Stuart, Hanover, Victoria that is, and 
Albert Edward that is to be—or such Privy Councils and 
Courts of Arches as may be their delegates if another Gorham 
should come to judgment. It is to be expected that he should 
reproach the religious Pax Romana as stagnation of spirit, and 
the church’s Sacramentum unitatis as a Vatican and Tridentine 
tyranny; and should bid us come to Britain or to Anglican 
America if we seek the true, soul-satisfying concord of the new 
Christian commonwealth. But the world has eyes that see and 
a mind that thinks, and before it heeds the pretensions or ac- 
cepts the invitation of Anglicanism, it will require straightfor- 
ward answers to one or two grave and far-reaching questions. 
Why, for example, is the history of present-day Church-of-Eng- 
landism, as written in almost every number of the great secular 
reviews and by its most loyal adherents, a record of irrepressi- 
ble anxiety, heartsickness, and protest? And why does the 
Establishment present to-day a spectacle so scandalously dis- 
cordant that the dissenting sects in every one of their headless 
fragments are rubbing their hands in gratulation thereat, when 
they are not extending them in token of half-sincere and half- 
mocking fellowship? Let churchmen brush aside these, and 
other questions like them, as they will, in the fond pursuit of 
Anglican unity and Catholicity. Less easily satisfied religious 
and inquiring minds, at any rate, will insist upon thorough an- 
swers to them before they will dream of handing over the 
pledge of their allegiance. Anglican appeals for converts then, 
appeals like the one we are now reviewing, will fail of any 
power to convince or move, and will be lacking in the very 
essential of the argument they aim to construct, so long as 
they prove not, I do not say the superiority of Anglicanism to 
Rome by formal and fair comparison, but, at the very least, 
that Episcopalianism is or can be securely safeguarded against 
the very inconveniences the world is deserting Protestantism to 
escape. 


THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 


But this brings us fairly in front of the chief question we 
are to treat. It may be stated thus: What right has Angli- 
canism to claim any share in the coming religious reaction? 
What are the credentials that justify its appeal to the Catho- 
lic-inclined dissenter and unbeliever? What rest of heart and 
satisfaction of mind does it promise, and what immunity from 
the vital weaknesses of rejected Protestantism? The reasons 
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are obvious enough why Protestantism is rejected. Protestants 
are sick of their incurable schisms. They want unity; unity in 
doctrine, in ritual, in government. They are starved for sacra- 
mental sustenance. They crave the comfort of religious solidar- 
ity. They long for the true communion of saints, fellowship 
with the Christian past, a world-brotherhood in the present, 
and, if they could but read the impulse, fraternity with the 
church triumphant. And deeper than all these, indeed the 
security and support of all these, they want a teaching church 
whose voice shall be the unhesitating utterance of the mind 
and will of God. Dr. Percival himself says: “On every side 
men are feeling the emptiness of a religion which rests upon 
no external witness, and upon nothing more stable than the 
shifting sands of private judgment.” 

What, to all these needs, is the relief brought by Anglican- 
ism? The question is of a fact anda principle. Does the 
Anglican Church in reality satisfy these religious necessities ? 
What is the principle on which it will and must continue to do 
so? Or if it does not satisfy them, why is this? and to what 
principle that gives certain promise of relief may it appeal? 

THE TRUE CHURCH SELF-CONSCIOUS OF ITS TRUTH. 

Converts to the Catholic Church tell us often that next to 
the feeling of “reality and certainty ’’ which Cardinal Manning 
says is the chief joy of a new convert comes the broad and 
deep delight of brotherhood with all times and with all the 
world. Coming from the sects, which are so narrow in their 
horizon, and so piteous in their eagerness to be recognized by 
one another, and to hold hands now and then in a show of 
ephemeral unity, their souls enjoy keenly the large pleasure 
of fellowship in the Domus Dei. They see the world of the 
faithful, not setting themselves up as lords of the church, but 
flocking to her as children to be corrected, advised, and in- 
structed. They see the world outside, however hostile, giving 
unsought acknowledgment to her universality and unity and 
age. But whether the faithful come to her, or the spirit of 
the world oppress her, the church is for ever majestic in 
the consciousness, the sublime egotism we may call it, that she 
is of God. It cannot be denied that the church has suffered 
much, in the estimation of human prudence, by her steadfast re- 
fusal to share in any and all associations which would in the 
smallest measure compromise her claims or lessen the least of 
her prerogatives. This sovereign self-respect may not directly 
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be a proof of the divinity of the church, but it is exactly what 
we should look for if she is divine, and it is certainly a dem- 
onstration of her sincerity in making her exclusive claims. 
And a self.consciousness and a sincerity of this kind are 
precisely what the Catholic-inclined seeker is in search of. He 
looks for the very opposite of the sects he has abandoned, 
and will not rest satisfied until he has found it—God’s imperial 
witness to his independent truth. 

Is such a satisfaction to be found in Anglicanism? In 
answer we think it not too much to say that nothing has sur- 
passed the shame felt by High-Churchmen over their church’s 
practical plea for Protestant fellowship, except possibly it be 
their chagrin at the regularity with which similar appeals for 
Catholic friendship--Roman, Russian, Greek, or Jansenistic— 
have been always sooner or later repudiated. The following 
burning passage is taken from a work written as an apology 
for the Church of England.* It is perhaps the last warning 
uttered by its rarely-gifted author to the church he had long 
and loyally served, before the mandate of his conscience com- 
pelled him to leave it: 

“Farewell indeed to any true defence of the Church of 
England, any hope of her being built up once more to an 
Apostolic beauty and glory, of recovering her lost discipline 
and intercommunion with Christendom, if she is by any act of 
her rulers to be mixed up with the followers of Luther, Calvin, 
or Zwingli. . . . If the Jerusalem bishopric, the still-born 
offspring of an illicit connection, . . . be the commence- 
ment of a course of amalgamation with the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic heresy, who that values the authority of the ancient 
undivided church will not feel his allegiance to our own branch 
of it fearfully shaken?” 

Need we recall other examples of the Church of Eng- 
land’s subservience and humiliation later than the Jerusalem 
bishopric ? Need we more than allude to Dr. Creighton’s readi- 
ness to allow Calvinists and Lutherans to receive the Com- 
munion in Anglican churches on the Continent ? to the rejection 
of Anglican orders by the Old Catholics, on the ground of 
Lutheranism-infected formularies and inadequate intention? to 
a similar rejection by the Dutch Jansenists in 1873 and 1894? 
and, finally, to the crushing “ Apostolice Cure” in 18¢6. Or 
need we delay upon that other subservience which is big with 
elements of destruction—subservience to the state? It is the 


* The Church of England cleared from Schism, By T. W. Allies. 
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confession of Anglicans themselves,* that the spirit of Erastian- 
ism has been growing steadily in recent times, especially since 
Archbishop Tait, and is to-day fastened firmly upon the whole 
Establishment. Indeed, to one judging from without, nothing is 
more natural than that a church which began with the Crown 
conferring jurisdiction upon its proto-prelate, who could not 
have received it from his consecrators since they had none 
themselves; with Queen Elizabeth suspending Bishop Grindal, 
Parker’s successor; with the appeal to her majesty for his 
restoration of twelve of his suffragans—an appeal in which 
we read: “Nos quos ecclesie gubernationi przfecisti "—‘‘ We 
whom you have appointed to rule the church”; with "Charles 
the First absolving from canonical suspension an archbishop 
who had accidentally killed a man+;—with such beginnings, 
nothing is more natural, we say, than that we should hear in 
our own times an Earl of Selborne declare, in the House of 
Lords, that gifts made to the English Church are presents to 
the English state; or that there should be formed among 
churchmen who are heartsick at such a condition of things an 
associationt “which aims at extirpating, cutting up, destroy- 
ing, and annihilating the deadly plant of Erastianism, which 
has for three centuries and a half well-nigh smothered the 
spiritual life of the Church of England.”§. This is hardly the 
portrayal of the world-church the Christianity of the future 
will demand. Hardly the fulfilment of the conditions we have 
sketched for the new Catholic consolidation, this dependent 
church, that by her own acts implies fragmentariness, not only 
numerical but doctrinal; and betrays by her willingness to 
consort with acknowledged heresy a fatal lack of conviction 
that she herself is orthodox. 


IS ANGLICANISM PROTESTANT OR CATHOLIC ? 


Still there is a graver question to consider. Is it the worst 
fault of Anglicanism merely that it does not deport itself as a 
divinely-commissioned guardian of religious truth and doctrinal 
integrity should? or is it amenable to the charge of throwing 
aside that truth and mutilating that integrity? If such a 


*F. G. Lee in Nineteenth Century for November, 1898. 

+ Although this decree of the king was through the medium of acommission of bishops,, 
nevertheless we read therein that the restoration of Archbishop Abbot was effected, ‘‘ ex 
auctoritate nostra regia suprema et ecclesiastica qua fungimur”—‘‘ by virtue of our supreme 
royal and ecclesiastical authority.” 

t The Order of Corporate Reunion, founded September 8, 1877. 

§ From 7he Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, by J. W. Mossman. 
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charge be proved, then does the future hold out to Episco- 
palianism no more than it does to the other sects whose pro- 
gress in rejecting supernatural truth has brought them in our 
day to the very threshold of naturalism and infidelity. Whether 
it can be proved, let us examine what has been and is now 
taking place within the Establishment. 

Let us imagine a convert to Anglicanism fresh from dissent 
and under the spell of his first Catholic enthusiasm. Devoted 
ardently to those “ doctrines and practices of the church which 
had been lost sight of at the Protestant Reformation” and 
captivated by “the ceremonialism of a former age,” toward 
both of which Dr. Percival says the religious world is moving, 
it will not be too much to conceive him as holding without a 
suggestion of doubt the old orthodox doctrine as to baptism ; 
as cherishing warmly a belief in the Real Presence and a love 
for the solemn ritual that naturally follows from such a faith; 
as strongly inclined toward confession and trust in the efficacy 
of absolution; as never dreaming that on such a matter as 
matrimony the very respectability of the Establishment would 
tolerate any but the most rigid Roman views; and finally, as 
resting in the secure confidence that his new religion is the 
temple of primitive purity, unassailable apostolicity, and a unity 
beyond human power to infringe. 

Now what, we wish some Anglican apologist would answer, 
will be the feelings of such a man, and how will he derive from 
his neo-Catholicism the peace that Dr. Percival and others pro- 
mise him, when within, let us say, a week of his conversion 
he hears a Broad-Churchman deny that by virtue of baptism 
there is any new birth from sin to grace; from nature fallen 
in Adam to nature restored by Christ? And what, pray, will 
avert his consternation when he learns that in a solemn ad- 
judication of the question in 1850 it was decided against the 
Bishop of Exeter that a beneficed clergyman of the Church of 
England might, if it so pleased him, reject the Catholic position ? 
Or our convert has taken up a secular review and read therein 
with sympathy Lord Halifax’s urging of Reservation of the 
Sacrament and his plea for prayers for the dead as practices 
conformable to antiquity.* And behold in the very next 
number of the same magazine appears a violent improbation 
of the Mass and everything Roman by a fellow-churchman who 
attacks violently those who are made conspicuous by “their 
postures, their vestments, and their priestly pretensions”; the 


* Nineteenth Century, February, 1899. 
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whole thing ending up with the bewildering: “(The English 
Church) is Catholic because she is so truly Protestant; she is 
Protestant because she is so truly Catholic.’’* Or let him read, 
in a charge of Archbishop Temple regarding the Eucharist, 
that Anglicans may hold Consubstantiation but by no means 
Transubstantiation; and then chance upon a fraternal critic 
of his grace who will inform him that “the doctrine of the 
Anglican articles has not only no affinity with, but stands 
in direct and formal opposition to that of the Greek and 
Roman churches—while if anything can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty regarding the Anglican articles on the Supper, it is that 
they stand in the closest relation to the Reformed or Calvinistic 
view and were shaped under its direct influence”; concluding 
with: “If the literal sense of the words of institution be 
pressed, we are bound to say that it is the Romanist, not the 
archbishop who has the balance of reason on his side.” This 
after Dr. Pusey’s assertion that fundamentally the Roman and 
Anglican faith in the Eucharist is one and the same, and that 
‘‘no words could express more exactly the faith of those 4yho 
believe in the Real Presence than the language of the Council 
of Trent.” + 

Need we follow our neophyte further in the perplexity that 
at every step more hopelessly involves him? Need we try to 
portray his stupefaction at the almost daily letters in the 
Times during the past six months or a year? Or imagine him 
in St. Ethelburga’s Church with a “mass” celebrating at the 
altar and John Kensit, a devout parishioner, protesting in the 
arms of a policeman, by Luther’s sacred name, against this 
Papal worship in the Church of England? Why need we 
speak of orthodoxy and unity with the great Lightfoot of 
Durham holding the episcopal office to be a human growth of 
the second century and with Bishop Wordsworth of St. 
Andrew’s vigorously remonstrating; + ‘with Pusey warmly advo- 
cating confession; with Gladstone’s famous tribute to the 
practice in his review of Lady Fullerton’s Ellen Middleton ; 
with a well-known Ritualist’s defiance: ‘‘So long as there re- 
mains a priest and a penitent, and the two are not imprisoned 
under Privy Council Order in separate cells, so long sin will be 
acknowledged and forgiveness obtained”; § and, on the other 


*Idem, March, 1899. The author of this article is one R. Bosworth Smith. 
+ Professor James Orr, Contemporary Review, December, 1898. 

tls Healthful Reunion Possible? pp. 7&-go. 

§F.G. Lee, Nineteenth Century, November, 1893. 
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hand, with a coarse Broad-Churchman styling the confessional 
“the most insidious and the most deleterious and the most 
emasculating of all Roman ordinances”;* with Archbishop 
Tait proclaiming in Convocation: “We do not—there is not 
a soul in this room who does—take the concluding clauses of 
the Athanasian creed in their plain and literal sense”;+ with 
King, Bishop of Lincoln, saying: “I am unable to accept the 
conclusions of those who would make marriage absolutely indis- 
soluble”;+ with Lord Halifax complaining: “In theory, the 
appeal which the Church of England makes to primitive be- 
lief and Apostolic practice may no doubt be sustained; in 
fact, nothing can be less like primitive belief and Apostolic 
practice than the whole religious attitude of a very large pro- 
portion of her members—an attitude, be it noted, which is not 
merely unwillingly acquiesced in, but is complacently accepted 
as the normal state of things by the ecclesiastical authorities 
themselves,” (Nineteenth Century, February, 1899); and finally, 
with Dr. Percival himself confessing: ‘‘Who but a handfui 
among old-fashioned Tractarians considers himself bound to 
accept the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England”? 

Surely after this it is superfluous to speak of disciplinary 
unity or lack of it; to recall how Church Defence Societies 
are springing up all over England, with Kensit and Harcourt 
to vociferate them into anti-Roman passion; and, on the other 
side, how an Order of Corporate Reunion daily recites the 
prayer of Pope Gregory XVI. for Christian Unity, and recom- 
mends to Anglicans the use of the crucifix, the sign of the 
cross, and daily suffrages for departed souls. Neither need we 
delay upon the two hundred and twenty recalcitrant clergymen 
who met at Holborn on the occasion of an anti-Ritualistic pro- 
nouncement by the bishops and resolved “faithfully to dis- 
obey” their lordships’ legislation. All point in the same direc- 
tion, to hopeless diversity and incurable schism. Incurable, 
that is to say, unless some such measure be put in operation 
as has been suggested by a namesake of the writer we are now 
reviewing; namely, that a “carefully regulated local: option” 
be introduced whereby a majority vote of every Anglican con- 
gregation shall decide on the manner of ritual to be there ob- 
served—the doctrine preached to be in harmony, of course— 
the “result of the ballot to hold for at least one calendar 
month.” 


* R. Bosworth Smith, Idem, March, 1899. 
+ Quoted in 7he Guardian, February 14, 1872. t Guardian, November 27, 1895. 
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Will a church like this make men believe that it is the 
abode of Catholic unity, the house of religious peace, and 
the sole legatee of the austere orthodoxy of primitive Chris- 
tendom? And we submit that in our inquiry we have not been 
unfair or finical. We have neither exaggerated accidental into 
essential differences, nor placed ourselves while examining dis- 
puted articles in a false and distorting view-point. Our con- 
sideration has been of no doctrines save those that lie at the 
very root of revealed religion or are associated inseparably with 
the name of Catholic; and the strongest expressions we have 
permitted ourselves to use have been borrowed from loyal 
Anglicans themselves. 

Now, if we do not mistake the value of what these latter 
have confessed rather than we have demonstrated, these con- 
clusions are not unwarrantably drawn therefrom: 

1. True Catholic unity, and that on essential matters if there 
are any such, is as undiscoverable in Anglicanism as in the 
Protestant sects themselves. 

2. Doctrines which the whole world considers to be in- 
separably Catholic seem hardly more safeguarded in Angli- 
canism than in the formularies of half-Christian denominations. 

3. The sacramental idea is so widely perverted and darkly 
perceived by Anglican religious teachers, that those to whom 
sacraments are administered cannot possibly derive from them 
the certainty of grace and consolation which Catholic belief has 
always associated with these sacred functions. 

4. The schisms, the vagaries of doctrine and worship, and 
even the un-Christian opinions which exist in Anglicanism, are 
known and tolerated and often approved in one or another 
way by the appointed guides and leaders of the Establishment. 


THE QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE. 


Our investigation here need not be long. If the divisions, 
and, in Catholic judgment, the heretical errors, permitted in 
Episcopalianism are so varied and so vital, any theory or prin- 
ciple of that sect, for either securing unity or insuring doc- 
trinal integrity, is antecedently discredited. Indeed, it takes 
the hardihood of heroism itself for an Anglican serenely to set 
before the world principles which will make unity a reality 
and heresy impossible. In this connection we wonder whether 
we are harsh in recollecting certain phrases applied by Dr. 
Percival to Protestant teachers in our day: ‘Its (Protestant- 
ism’s) professors are for the most part able to continue in its 
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ministry only through some device of casuistry, which in any 
other matter would be considered by themselves, as in their 
case it is by almost every one except themselves, dishonest and 
dishonorable.” 

Still, such principles are proposed, and we must cast at least 
a glance atthem. The great thing to reach, says Dr. Percival, 
is the “Catholicism of primitive prelacy.” But surely the 
burning question is, not who can praise the primitive church 
loudest, but how to be sure that we have gotten, and how to 
be certain that we can retain the Apostolic purity of doctrine. 
Private judgment is already out of court. What, then, shall be 
the means? “Keep on appealing,” Dr. Percival would seem to 
say, for he urges “our spiritual rulers boldly to claim all this 
(z.é., primitive truth) for the English Church, and all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples will flock to her. The one weak point, 
the one thing that hinders them from doing so now, is the 
uncertainty of the voice of those who are orthodox.” But we 
may be permitted to doubt whether vociferation will ever endure 
for long as a rule of faith—proximate or remote. Besides, 
what of those churchmen who see no special sanctity in the 
church of the second century over that of the nineteenth? 
Dr. Percival may advise return “to the Church of the Ecu- 
menical Councils,’ but Dean Farrar would tell him: ‘“ Our own 
church expressly warns us that* general councils may err and 
have erred even in things pertaining to God.”’* Alas! there 
are only thorns and boulders in the way of the heartsick 
churchman in his weary trudge for something truly and ad- 
mittedly Catholic within his essentially un-Catholic domain. 

Dean Farrar himself, in the work just quoted, lends a hand 
to the difficulty. Unity requires belief in essentials. Those 
doctrines must be held as essential to Christianity, he says in 
substance, which the great divisions of the Christian family 
are unanimous in admitting. But if, in the development of be- 
lief, one or more of these great religious teachers were to 
reject an article previously held by all, by that very fact this 
article, once essential, would cease to be any longer so. Ac- 
cordingly, what is to be believed in tc-day as essential Chris- 
tianity, may not have been believed yesterday, and may cease 
to be believed to-morrow. In other words, we may find 

“ To-day’s eternal truth to-morrow proved 
Frail as frost landscapes on a window-pane ”; + 


* The Bible, by Dean Farrar, p. 33. 


+‘* The Cathedral,’”’ James Russell Lowell. 
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and we might venture the definition: The essential doctrines 
of Christianity are those which, have been, which are, which 
will be held and taught by the great Christian churches, or 
which might, could, should, or would have been so held and 
taught! Well may the keen sarcasm of Mr. Mallock suggest 
to the dean the question: Why then, on your grounds, is Mr, 
Taylor of Norwich to be in the leastwise blamed or ridiculed 
for professing himself a neo-Platonist, and sacrificing an ox to 
great Jove? 

How long will the world be detained by a Catholicism and 
by Catholic principles like these? How long before it discov- 
ers that, save for the name, it will find there the Protestantism 
it is ready to desert? And how long before it will follow the 
very cream of Episcopalianism itself and flock to the unchang- 
ing and unshifting church which is not afraid to proclaim its 
exclusive truth and its inerrant magisterium in proposing God’s 
word to men? Not long, we cannot doubt. The world will 
soon perceive the luminous truth, spoken by the acute mind we 
have just now named, that it is impossible to imagine a more 
complete reductio ad absurdum than such rules of faith as Dean 
Farrar proposes, once the fundamental postulate of Roman 
Catholicism has been removed from them. 
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“BLACK BUT BEAUTIFUL.” 


BS the train began to pull out of the station an old, 
white-haired negro hurried across the platform 
and swung himself on the rear car. He was very 
black and very dusty, and the individual occu- 

“rw pants of seats looked a little apprehensive as he 
shuffled i diffidently through the car. But he did not offer to 
sit down. When he reached the opposite end he took hold of 
a seat to steady himself and gazed around curiously, his big, 
wondering eyes roving from face to face with the eager intent- 
ness of a child. Evidently he was tired, very tired, for his 
shoulders began to slope and every few minutes he shifted his 
feet as though they hurt him. 

At last a young man lowered his newspaper. 

“Here is a seat, uncle,” he called. ‘ You look tired.” 

The negro shuffled forward eagerly. 

“Yes, sah; t’ank yo’, sah!” he said gratefully as he sank 
down. ‘‘I’se plumb beat. Done walk mons’rous long way dis 
yer mawnin’. Yo’ see,” as the young man folded his paper 
and slipped it into his pocket, ‘“‘ Marse Henery an’ me lib ober 
in Prince George County, an’ larst week Marse Henery he up 
an’ die. Dat lef’ me by myse’f.” 

‘IT see. And you are going South to look for work.” 

“No, sah! Goin’ back home—goin’ back ter ole Georgy.” 
Into his eyes came a look of eager expectation, and he stroked 
the back of the seat softly, as though it was his old home in 
faraway Georgia. 

“T ain’t been dar in mos’ thutty year,” he went on, slowly; 
“not sense de Linkum men tuk we all's niggers. Dar war a 
whole passle ob ‘em, but dey all done bruk away. Den de 
sheriff sol’ de plantation, an’ dar wa'n’t nutten lef’ we all but 
de Norf. We dleeged ter hab money ter lib.” 

“And you stuck by Marse Henery?” 

The old negro looked at him in surprise. 

“Ob co’se,” he answered, simply. ‘“I’se de body sarbent, 

n’ Marse Henery couldn’ git ‘long ‘thout me. He’s a gen’le- 
man, an’ pended on bein’ tuk car’ ob. But I’se bleeged ter 
be ’way in de day-time, ca’se I’se a cyarpenter an’ stone-mason, 
an’ allers hab plenty wuk.” 
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“What did Marse Henery do?” 

‘‘Marse Henery?” indignantly. “Why, he’s gen'leman, I 
tells yo’! He ain’t do nutten! He ain’t nebber learn do 
t’ings like common wi’ite fo’ks. He hab niggers for dat.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have supported him ever 
since the war?’”’ 

The old negro drew himself up with unconscious dignity. 

“Yo’ goin’ talk like dat I ain’t nutten mo’ t’ say.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the young man hastily. “ Please 
go on.” The black face relaxed. 

“ Yo’ ain’t know Marse Henery,” commiseratingly, “so yo’ 
don’ un’stan’. Ob co’se I wuk for him! Ain’t he car’ for me 
befo’de wah? What niggers good for but work, I like know.” 

A boy came through the car with a basket of sandwiches. 
The young man bought two and handed them to his com- 
panion. The old negro’s eyes glistened. 

“T’ank yo’, massa! t’ank yo’,sah!” he said gratefully. “I 
didn’ hab no breakfas’, an’ money’s too skase ter buy t’ings 
on de road. I war ’lowin’ ter fill up arter I done reach Georgy.” 

A few minutes later there was a slight ripple through the 
car. The conductor had entered and was calling for tickets. 

The young man produced his and held it in readiness. The 
negro fumbled anxiously through several pockets, and finally 
remembered that he had pinned his to his hat-lining. 

“Done tuk ebery cent I could scrape up ter buy dat,” he 
said, triumphantly, as he produced it. ‘ But das all right! I 
kin wuk, an’ fo’ks don’ need money w’en dey’s home. Money’s 
for trabblin’.” 

In the seat behind them was a shabbily dressed woman 
whose face had an anxious, frightened expression. Crowded on 
the seat beside her were several bundles, and in her arms was 
a white-faced, big-eyed baby. When the conductor touched 
her shoulder she started uneasily. ‘ Ticket, please.” 

A red flush of shame spread over her face; then it disap- 
peared, leaving her white and dogged. “I haven’t any.” 

The conductor grew stern. “ Very well. If you get off at 
the next station it will save us the trouble of putting you off,” 
and he turned to the opposite seat. 

The woman’s eyes grew big with terror as she sprang up 
and caught him by the arm. 

“Don’t do that, sir! For God’s sake don’t put me off!” 
she implored, hoarsely. “I’ve got to go!. My husband has 
written for me to come. If there wastime I would walk; but 
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he’s—he’s dying”; and a great sob rose to her white lips, but 
was resolutely choked back. “I tried to raise money,” lower- 
ing her voice so the other passengers could not hear, ‘but I 
couldn’t. We sold everything we had so he could go South, 
as the doctor ordered. And now he’s—he’s—oh, my God! my 
God!” She raised her arms despairingly and sank weakly 
back into her seat. 

“Where do you wish to go?” asked the conductor, kindly. 

“Thomasville, Georgia.”” The old negro started. 

“Why, dat’s my place, and this ticket will take her,” he 
whispered to the young man. 

“T’m sorry, madam,” the conductor said, after a slight hesi- 
tation, “but I can do nothing. We have but one rule. You 
must pay or get off. I’m a poor man myself, and can’t risk 
breaking the rules. I might lose my situation. Ticket, please.” 

The negro hung his head. 

“T’se feared yo’ll hab ter put me off too, boss,” he said, 
humbly. “I’se got sebenty-two cents. If dat’ll count for any- 
t'ing—” 

“ Off at the next station!” broke in the conductor, harshly. 
“We'll be there in a couple of minutes now. If it wasn’t so 
near I'd stop the train and put you off. This poor woman has 
some excuse, but you—bah!”’ The young man was about to 
make a protest, but something in his companion’s face re- 
strained him. 

Before the conductor reached the end of the car the speed 
began to slacken. The old negro arose. 

“Reckon I'd better be leabin’,” he said to the young man. 
“T’ank yo’ ag’in for de san’wiches, an’ I hopes yo’ll ’member 
me kin’ly. Here, missy,” turning to the woman, who was gaz- 
ing stonily from the window, and dropping his ticket into her 
lap, “‘here’s yo’ ticket. I reckon yo’ done drap hit’; and be- 
fore she could realize the meaning of his action he had shuffled 
half way to the door. 

The young man rose as though he would call him back; 
then he seemed to think better of it, for he sat down and 
gazed moodily from the window. Perhaps he was thinking of 
his long journey and the dear ones depending on him. Possi- 
bly he remembered that his own pocket-book was in nearly as 
bad condition as the negro’s. When the train began to move 
slowly from the station he once more unfolded his newspaper, 
but the woman behind him noticed that he was holding it 


upside down. 











MILITARY ROAD BETWEEN SAN JUAN AND PONCE. 


PORTO RICO AND THE PORTORICANS. 
BY MARK W. HARRINGTON. 


HE sunny seas that lie between our ports and 
those of Porto Rico are much more peaceful 
than the stormy ocean which lies between 
America and the Old World. The writer’s 

= voyage took him last October, just before the 
trangher from Spanish to American hands, to the southern 
port of Ponce, a busy, open roadstead, one of the poorest, 
though perhaps the busiest, of the island. The town is thor- 
oughly tropical in appearance, with low, open houses, abun. 
dance of gardens, and moist, shaded streets. The capital, San 
Juan, next in size to Ponce and on the other side of the 
island, has distinctly the appearance of a south-European city, 
with high walls and buildings tall and compact. Indeed, the 
appearance is almost Syrian, for the roofs rise tier above tier 
and are flat and much uséd by the inhabitants. The distance 
between the two principal towns by the fine military road is 
about eighty miles, and this distance we travelled a few days 
VOL, LXX.—II 
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later by carriage in sixteen hours. The ride was a most charm- 
ing one, and left the impression of both the picturesqueness of 
nature and the gentleness of human kind which a journey 
through Japan would give twenty years ago. But this is not 
so much a journal of a six months’ residence in Porto Rico 
as it is a summary view of the island and its inhabitants, 
taken from personal observation and experience; with reference 
to giving some idea of the character of the island as a possible 
territory of the United States, and of the Portoricans as citizens. 

This island is now American and it must remain American 
for ever, and its history will make the first effective test of 
the capacity of the United States to absorb other states or 
races without harm to itself and with benefit to the state ab. 
sorbed. The experiment has been tried several times already, 
but the territories absorbed heretofore have in no case carried 
a heavy population, while Porto Rico is the most densely 
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THE STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE IN PoRTO RICO. 


populated rural area in the two Americas, and one of the 
densest in the world. Over an area of forty miles or so in 
breadth by about one hundred in length there are distributed 
nearly a million people, generally in the rural districts, never 
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in towns of more than forty thousand people, giving a density 
of about two hundred and twenty-five to the square mile. 
This very dense population, consisting of Spanish, Indians, 
and negroes—descendants respectively of the invaders, aborigi- 
nes, and slaves—are now to be made good citizens of the 





STREET SCENE IN PONCE, 


United States, for under no other condition can we hold them. 

The island itself offers a splendid opportunity for high 
prosperity for a people as bright, expansive, and genial as are 
the Portoricans of the present day. The West Indies are the 
higher parts, exposed above water, of a submerged mountain 
range, forked toward the west, and extensively volcanic in 
character except precisely in Porto Rico, where the fork 
begins. This island has the deepest known waters of the At- 
lantic just to the north, and very deep waters for the Carib- 
bean to the south. It is an enormous mountain, massive in 
character, entirely under water except for the uppermost fif- 
teen hundred feet or so, with an expanded, flattened top, 
which has been cut down to near sea-level by innumerable 
streams, leaving the surface in small table-lands and ridges, 
separated from each other by narrow, deep valleys, and from 
the sea by relatively small alluvial plains. This complex of 
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hills and low mountains is freshened and kept wholesome by 
the perpetual eastern trade-wind and is bathed by abundant 
rains, except in certain sheltered areas lying to the windward 
of the elevations, where the rains are scanty, and may from 
time to time cease for a year or more. 

Within this area, smaller than any State of the Union ex- 
cept Rhode Island, there is every possible variation of tropical 
climate from very wet to very dry, and from sea-level to an 














CHURCH OF OUR LaDy OF MONTSERRAT. 


elevation of three thousand feet or more. The climate is as 
favorable a one as the tropics afford, for the island lies just 
within the tropic, and being at the outermost bend or knee of 
the chain of the West Indies, it offers free and uninterrupted 
access to the refreshing trade-wind; but it has the serious 
drawbacks of a tropical climate; always unfavorable for people 
from the temperate zone, and especially unfavorable, as history 
shows, to the great race called Anglo-Saxon, to which Ameri- 
cans generally belong. It has no endemic yellow fever, but it 
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has serious malarias of its own, and the much-feared fever of 
the West Indies may on favorable opportunity gain a foot- 
hold there when it rages as a serious plague, extending its 
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ravages to the highest and most temperate parts of the island. 
White frost is a sharp and summary cure for yellow fever, but 
this elegant form of crystallized dew never occurs on this 
great island, so mild are its lowest temperatures. The winters 
are almost perfection in climate, though a little dry, for the 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS OF A CHURCH. 


winter is the principal dry season of the island; but the sum- 
mers are hot and enervating, and the heats in the more arid 
southern and western slopes in summer can probably not be 
surpassed in the United States except in the terrible Mojave 
desert in Southern California. The endemic diseases of the 
island are numerous, but not especially serious. The chief 
disease for the immigrant is the relaxation and enervation 
caused by the continued hot weather of summer, when the 
night temperatures under cover may not for weeks together fall 
five degrees below those of the day in the shade, nor lower 
than eighty degrees on the Fahrenheit scale. This uninter- 
rupted high temperature tends to moral disease in indolence 
and self-indulgence, and to physical disease in disorders of the 
excretory organs, or the liver and the kidneys, and to the 
lowering of the nervous tone until the resident becomes very 
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CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, SAN JUAN, HIT BY SAMPSON’S GUNS. THE REMAINS OF PONCE 
DE LEON ARE SAID, BY WASHINGTON IRVING, TO REST HERE. 


delicate and easily rendered ill by things which in the tonic 
temperate zone would not affect him. A slight indiscretion in 
food, drink, or exposure, entirely without significance in higher 
latitudes, may cause illness in the tropics, occasioning an access 
of catarrh or attack of pneumonia, or a general form of low 
fever attributed to malaria. 

The island is perpetually clothed with vivid green, and is 
the truest emerald isle that the United States possesses. Rocks 
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are rarely visible, for a rich and luxurant vegetation covers the 
face of nature and the frequent washings by the rains keeps the 
green fresh and bright. The ancient wild nature has perhaps 
completely disappeared, for the island has been densely popu- 
lated for at least four hundred years, and probably longer by 
some centuries. The largest wild quadruped which I saw in 
my six months of residence there was a ground squirrel. Re- 
ports of larger animals, as wild rabbits and hogs, are sometimes 
made, but they probably refer simply to refugees from civil- 
ization. One would think that the magnificent cattle of Spanish 
breeds or the small ponies of native race would sometimes take 
the same course to escape the cruelties of their masters, for 
they are treated with greater lack of consideration than are 
our own beasts of burden in the great North in that they are 
driven almost to collapse, and prodded with iron goads until 
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THE ARECIBO WATER SUPPLY. 


the surface of the haunches is a mass of abscesses; but as a 
matter of fact no wild cattle or horses are reported. 

Nor is there room for bands of wild creatures of any size, 
for the island’s surface has been cultivated to the last cultiva- 
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le inch over and over again, and genuine wild tracts of any 
magnitude are unknown. Even the steep slopes are often cul- 
tivated, and men are seen hoeing where the plough could not 





CHURCH OF OuR LADY OF GUADELOUPE ; ABOUT THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


run and where a loosened rock rolls down the declivity hun- 
dreds of feet, and the hoeing goes on at the level of the head. 
In the roughest regions one comes unexpectedly on houses 
and huts perched in every nook and at spots apparently inac- 
cessible, and the places which at a distance appear to be 
virgin forest are found on near approach to be ploughed fields 
relapsed, with perhaps the marks of the furrows still under the 
trees, or to be in actual high cultivation, for several of the 
crops in Porto Rico, as coffee and cacao, are grown under 
the shade of forest trees. There are no dangerous land ani- 
mals in the country greater than a large spider or a small 
scorpion, 

It is a garden spot for the cultivator who understands 
tropical agriculture. The soil is not of superior quality, but 
the sunshine and the frequent brief showers would bring crops 
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on the most barren soil with slight care. Though there are 
several wet and dry seasons through the year, some of which 
are more favorable than others each for its own crop, there is 
no time or season when a crop cannot be planted or harvested. 
There are few if any crops that have but one harvest a year, 
most have two, some three, four, or even more, and there is a 
series of cuarentanas, or forty-day crops, which can be har- 
vested at short intervals throughout the year. By the methods 





AT THE MARKET OF SAN JUAN, 


of the market-gardener most products could be made to give 
a continuous crop from one end of the yearto the other. The 
island could be made, with very small effort, the market-gar- 
den for the cities of the great North, for there lie between 
San Juan and New York only five days of ocean travel, and 
to Baltimore or Wilmington, North Carolina, only four, and 
during this transit the products remain undisturbed in the 
steamer’s hold, where cold storage or other arts of conservation 
can be easily applied. The whole series of tropical and sub- 
tropical products could thus be delivered at Northern ports at 
any season of the year, and in a condition almost as fresh as 
in the markets of Porto Rico. 
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The cheapest contribution which Porto Rico could make to 
the food of our poor in the great cities of the North is its 
tubers and other root crops. The whole series of underground 
crops, as potatoes, yams, batatas, and many others not less 
important but unfamiliar, with names often of Indian origin 
and changing from district to district, are produced there in 
the greatest abundance and at a cost so insignificant as to be 
fairly incredible. A cent could feed a man a day on these 
not-to-be despised sources of nourishment, as they are sold in 
the markets of the island. The cost would be enhanced in 
New York, but even there it would probably cost not.a third 





A STREET IN GUANICA, 


what the cheapest day’s nourishment now costs. This is the 
opportunity God gives us to alleviate the poverty of our great 
Northern cities, and to contribute greatly to a wholesome 
prosperity in our new possession, as yet not happily situated 
economically. 

The chief exports from this island are sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco, and the United States is the chief customer, as heavy 
import duties have been imposed cutting off the former large 
Spanish trade. Nor is the trade with the United States im- 
proved or favored; for, though Porto Rico is now our own, 
the bar of our import duties is still up for her, and she has 
not yet been admitted to the unrestricted trade with us on 
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CHURCH AT GUAYAMA. 


which she counted to gain some prosperity when she gave her- 
self into our hands. Cut off from the old commerce and not 
yet admitted to the new, she is in far worse commercial con- 
dition than before, and her whole series of industries suffers, 
but chiefly the staples. Tobacco suffers less because of almost 
universal local consumption which gives it a large market at 
home, but the sugar and coffee industries, not very profitable 
there at the best, are now threatened with bankruptcy and ruin. 

Spain has never been much given to publishing informa- 
tion about her colonial possessions, nor have the Spanish pub- 
lications, such as they were, been known to the makers of the 
ordinary text-books and encyclopedias in English. The result 
is that Porto Rico and the Portoricans were almost unknown 
to Americans until the war, and are still little known except 
to those who have lived among them. They have developed a 
certain line of cultivation of their own, strikingly Spanish and 
Catholic in character, yet possessing some native features of its 
own, with its own authors, artists, and traditions. Its literature 
is small but characteristic, and its own local development of the 
arts and sciences is very creditable. It is in all these respects 
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distinctly better off than Cuba or the other Great Antilles, of 
which it is the smallest. 

The Spanish element now, in small part of Peninsular birth, 
is largely of Andalusian origin and has the same bright, genial, 
expansive, staccato character. They are most hospitable and 
courteous, religious to a degree among the women, but gay and 
fond of much speech and bright colors, generally swarthy in com- 
plexion, rather small in stature, and not possessing overmuch of 
the thriftiness which is a special trait of the Spanish and their 
neighbors. They are clannish to a degree, but their fealty is now 
transferred from the Peninsulars to the Americans, and they are 
proud of their new, great Metropoit. They are highly musical, and 
I have heard as brilliant instrumentation in a Portorican home in 
a small native town as I have ever heard elsewhere off the stage. 
They are of the artistic temperament, and are cultured to 








HIGHWAY OVER STONE BRIDGE AT BAYAMON. 


the highest point of civilization. With them is a considerable 
number of Frenchmen, generally occupied with the production 
of coffee, and a much smaller number of Germans and other 
Europeans, usually devoted to commercial pursuits. 

These people are in the towns and in the better country 
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places, and are the leading class of the population. They are 
true Portoricans, and love to call themselves Borinquefios, from 
the aboriginal name, Borinquen—of the island. They form the 
overwhelmingly leading political factor, though there are two 
other races represented in great numbers. The one of most 
interest is the /ndio, or that of the descendants of the inhabi- 


La BELLES BoRINQUENOS. 


tants found on the island at its discovery and settlement. 
They form the great mass of the, country laborers over the 
island, especially in the centre and the northeastern section. 
They have much of the serious appearance of the North 
American Indian, with his high cheek bones, but their color 
is less red and more swarthy. They are inclined to keep to 
themselves and especially not to mingle with the blacks, but 
with the Spanish they have mingled freely. Tradition gives 
them the right to the soil, and they are said to still observe 
certain clannish and fraternal rites inherited from their ances- 
tors. They know little of education and are generally mere 
day laborers. The Africans or descendants of slaves imported 
chiefly from the Guinea coast are very numerous and are mul- 
tiplying rapidly—probably more rapidly than the other classes; 
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and they mix freely with all. They are often very bright, 
ambitious, and self-educating. They form the poorest and 
most indigent class on the island, but they are coming 
ahead both in numbers and in education, and with them 
the American government will have much to do, for they 
have very generally the idea that the blacks have not been 
well treated in the States. An element of interest to the new- 
comer, though of little political importance, is the considerable 


number of blacks from the British West Indies who are found™ 


in the coast towns, where they are likely to become the ser- 
vants of Americans, both because they speak English and be- 
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PACKING AND BAGGING COFFEE. 


cause they are very serious and honest, though not always 
particularly moral. 

The social conditions of the people are not good in many 
cases. The poorer classes live in dark and unwholesome quar- 
ters in the towns, and even in the country they contrive to 
give a certain unwholesomeness to their huts by crowding, 
dirt, and absence of windows. Wages are very low and the 
facilities for education are much less satisfactory than appear 
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A PEON CABIN, BAYAMON, 


on paper. The school-houses are ill-contrived and are not 
large enough to give school facilities to one-quarter of the 
children of school age. The system is supported by the state; 
but with abundant guarantees of perfection in the law, which 
is one of the most elaborate school laws in existence, the 
operation is so imperfect that the great public, the unknown 
majority, is almost entirely dissatisfied with it. Under this sys- 
tem they often do not want to be educated; for the law requires 
pupils to either pay for tuition, which they cannot afford, or to 
get from an alcalde, or judge, a certificate of poverty, a thing 
disagreeable in itself and causing, as is currently believed, the 
pupil who brings it to be neglected and subjected to indignities. 

The experiments of the Spanish in governing the island 
had brought it to a high degree of prosperity when American 
ideals intervened and a spirit of unrest took possession of it. 
This caused an early attempt at Americanization, which was 
summarily extinguished by the Spanish by several executions 
ona field near San Juan, pointed out yet to Americans, though 
the event took place over half a century ago. When Cuba 
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revolted Porto Rico remained loyal because she had to, not 
because she wanted to. This burdened her with expendi- 
tures for a considerable body of soldiers and sailors, mostly 
from the Peninsula, and this burden fairly made her writhe 
until she paid upwards of half her taxation for her own servi- 
tude. Then she insisted on autonomy, when her burden be- 
came greater, because she then had to support an army of her 
own Official selection and lost not. the Spanish army in the 
slightest, but rather increased it for reasons of state. She 
welcomed the Americans with open arms and gave them her- 
self and all she had, and now she is not quite content with 


the change. 
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THE EPISCOPALIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
EUCHARIST. 


BY DR. A. A. MULLER. 


HE Anglican archbishops have been sitting in 
Lambeth Palace listening to arguments on the 
question of reservation of the Sacrament—this 
being the term by which what formerly was 
— called the sacrament of the “ Lord’s Supper” 
has now come to be designated. This conference has a special 
interest in the light of a weighty encyclical recently issued by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. One is so accustomed to vague- 
ness in deliverances emanating from high Episcopal sources 
that the plainness of this particular utterance comes as a sur- 
prise, almost as a shock. His grace gives no uncertain sound. 
Also, the conciliatory, “Catholic” tone apparent in the joint- 
letter addressed by their graces, the archbishops of Canterbury 
and of Yerk, to our Holy Father, in reply to the rescript 
of the Holy See condemnatory of Anglican orders, is con- 
spicuously wanting in this document; mayhap because the 
audience to be addressed was somewhat non-Catholic—indeed, 
prevailingly anti-Catholic; whereas the ‘joint-letter” was in- 
tended, partly for our Holy Father, but, we suppose, more 
particularly for the benefit of those schismatical Eastern 
bishops who had been drawn into some sort of recognition of 
Anglican orders under a variety of misunderstandings, the 
most serious of which consists in their simple supposition that 
the Ecclesia Anglicana (Church of England) and the Protestant 
Church of England are two very different entities, they sup- 
posing the latter to be made up of the Methodists, Baptists, 
etc. However, the archbishop, to speak plainly, wears no 
mask. His utterance is categorical to a nicety; though, as we 
shall have occasion to point out, not severely accurate from a 
theological point of view. 
SOME DEFINED TEACHING NOW. 
Catholics who are in touch with Anglicanism in one or the 
other of its pretentious phases will be truly grateful to his 


grace for this candid committal of himself to the Protestant 
view-points in his deliverance on this, the most vital doctrine 
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of revelation; chiefly by reason of the deplorable aberrations 
of the “ Anglo-Catholic” party and the idolatrous practices to 
which those aberrations have given rise. We ought to be glad 
because the official head of Anglicanism, the lineal successor 
of Cranmer and of Parker, has so clearly set forth what has 
been, is now, and ever shall be, to the day of its final doom 
and open apostasy, the teaching of Anglicanism on the Eu- 
charist; and because he has just as clearly insisted that the 
Catholic doctrine cannot be held conscientiously by persons 
belonging to that body. We are fully aware that “ Anglo- 
Catholics”’ will be found to set at naught the solemn utter- 
ance of their chief pastor without scruple, because, being Prot- 
estant, they are amenable to no authority whenever this au- 
thority does not suit their own notions. Be that as it may, 
those Anglicans who may have innocently brought themselves 
to fancy that the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist might 
somehow be lawfully held within the pale of their communion 
have now the proper corrective of their misapprehensions fur- 
nished them in the sapient and, at any rate, authoritative, 
though, perchance, unheeded, declaration of the “ Primate of 
all England.” Henceforth they are without excuse, if they 
continue their attempts to “say Mass” and their practices of 
artolatry, bread-worship, because they are diligently taught and 
carefully warned that, whereas any conceivable shade of opinion, 
from Zwinglianism through Calvinism to Lutheranism may be 
tolerated as being intentionally included by the Anglican 
Church, the Catholic doctrine, together with the practices flow- 
ing therefrom, can in nowise be tolerated. As for the arch- 
bishop himself, he has now washed his hands in the face of 
his diocese, of Anglicans generally and of all men, of even im- 
plied complicity in the false and idolatrous cult of the Anglican 
Eucharist. He has risen to the emergency with manly dignity 
and has defined where the limits of Anglican inclusiveness be- 
gin and where they end. They comprehend every conceivable 
Protestant view. They exclude absolutely the Catholic doctrine. 


THE ARCHBISHOP PROBABLY A ZWINGLIAN, 


The archbishop defines Zwinglianism as the limit of tolera- 
tion on the one hand. We let him speak for himself. ‘There 
are,” he says, “those who hold that no special gift is bestowed 
by this sacrament, but that the value of it mainly, if not en- 
tirely, resides in the effect produced on the soul of the receiver 
by the commemoration of that wonderful act of love, our 
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Lord’s sacrifice of Himself on the cross. Nothing more, they 
think, is needed, and nothing more is given.” This summary 
is a correct exhibition of the Zwinglian view of the Eucharist, 
and it reflects, no doubt correctly, the views of the Anglican 
Zwinglians, who may be said to constitute the main body of 
the Low-Church element in this wonderfully comprehensive 
church. The archbishop is, of course, chary of saying any- 
thing that might be supposed to wear the imprint of finality; 
possibly he apprehends that there are various shades of Zwin- 
glianism held among his constituency; hence he goes slowly; 
he will not say that Anglican Zwinglians do hold that the 
value of this sacrament resides en/¢ire/y, but that they, or some 
of them, may hold that it resides mazn/y in the effect produced 
by the memorial of Christ’s death on the soul of the receiver. 
How very tender! What an indulgent ‘“‘mother” the Anglican 
Church is! What wonder if her children are utterly spoiled! 
But now see what follows. The archbishop goes on to expa- 
tiate on the merits of this view of the Eucharist. If we mis- 
take not, he actually delivers himself of a eulogy of the Zwin- 
glian view, and, if so, we may properly infer that his grace 
himself worships at the shrine of Zwingli. Here are his words: 
“The spiritual effect, according to this view, is great; the 
memory of the cross works on all the being; it softens, puri- 
fies, elevates, kindles; and this to such a degree that possibly 
no other influence can be compared with that exercised by thts 
great sacrifice (italics ours), But there is no special (objective ?) 
gift, no supernatural interposition, any more than in prayer.” 


A LACK OF POSITIVENESS. 


This is quite plain. But why is he so afraid of being positive? 
One comes to suspect that the Zwinglian sheep of the arch- 
bishop’s fold are his pets, and surely there can be among them 
no goats. Yet how then account for the powwow at a mem- 
orable Good-Friday service in a certain church, when a cer- 
tain ultra-zealous Low-Church barn-stormer (Mr. Kensit), in 
company with like-minded fellows, interrupted the High-Church 
ceremony of the unveiling of the passion cross and, possessing 
themselves of the latter, the intruders beat a hasty retreat 
with noisy denunciations of the “abominable idolatry” in 
which the High-Church brethren had been quietly engaging; 
all of which formed but the prelude of the present violent 
“no-ritualism”’ movement in the mother country? Does the 
archbishop account those goats as sheep by the process of 
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imputed righteousness received by faith alone, or are they, 
perchance, Calvinists and are omitted because these are not 
the topic of discourse? Be this as it may, we must come back 
to what gave rise to a slight departure from the subject under 
consideration. We said there is in the above utterance a con- 
spicuous lack of positiveness. Why say that “ fosszbly there is 
no other influence that can be compared with that exercised 
by this great sacrifice”? Does his grace suspect that there 
are among his Zwinglian sheep some who doubt that the in- 
fluence of the cross is the most wonderful and powerful influ- 
ence in all the universe? Possibly the archbishop was thinking, 
as he qualified his statement by the innocent-looking adverb 
“possibly,” of the growing number of Broad-Church Anglicans 
who find the influence of the great modern German dogma- 
ticians and critics more potent and charming than the influ- 
ence of the crucified Nazarene. How hard it must be to think 
of all those things and many more, as one is engaged in the 
task of putting together a Canterbury ex-cathedra deliverance! 


NO IDEA OF A PRESENT SACRIFICE. 


Another matter ere we proceed. His Protestant grace 
ascribes to the Anglo-Zwinglian Eucharist an influence so soften- 
ing (though we would warn you, kind reader, that the proverbial 
“soft spot” is here not to be thought of) that probably “no 
other influence can be compared with that exercised by ¢hzs 
great sacrifice.’. His grace meant, of course, the influence ex- 
ercised by the memory of that great sacrifice. For the Anglo- 
Zwinglian, the sacrifice was offered once, and that exclusive. 
The sacrifice was once offered eighteen hundred odd years ago. 
The Lord’s table now is Christ-less. There is no Christian priest- 
hood, z.e., no Christian sacrificial priesthood, hence no sacrifice. 
The priesthood of Anglicanism is evangelical, z.¢., non-sacrificia], 
as it is also non-sacramental; it knows spiritual sacrifices only, 
the sacrifice of “ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a rea- 
sonable, holy, and living sacrifice unto God”; but a present 
sacrifice, never! Yet, there zs, in the Catholic Church, a sacri- 
fice: the extension and unbloody perpetuation of our Lord’s 
sacrifice on the cross. Of this sacrifice it is as true to-day as 
it was true when first it was offered that it exerts the greatest 
influence, a divine, never-ceasing influence for the healing and 
purifying of the nations, even for as many as the Lord our 
God shall call; but this sacrifice the Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury cannot discern because his eyes are holden. 
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FROM ZWINGLI TO LUTHER. 


Furthermore, his grace having told us what is the limit of tole- 
ration on the one hand, without saying a word about Calvinism 
he goes on to tell what the limit is on the other hand: namely, 
Lutheranism. But before quoting his language it may be well 
to offer a few remarks on the subject of the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Eucharist. And first, it is an enduring misstatement, 
though Lutheran theologians are ever and again protesting 
against it with much vehemence, that Lutherans believe in 
“‘consubstantiation,” z.c., the natural union of the Body and the 
Blood of our Lord with the substances of bread and wine re- 
spectively through the words of consecration. Lutherans eschew 
the expression “ words of consecration” precisely because it 
suggests either consubstantiation or transubstantiation, both of 
which they reject with equal deliberateness. They say: ‘the 
words of institution”; and they ascribe to them no effect on 
the elements. The recitation of them is simply historical, the 
rehearsal of the narrative of the institution of this “ Supper” 
by Christ; and they merely signify that all those who are now 
engaging in this performance, in obedience to the command of 
Christ, “do this in remembrance of me,” intending to do 
what Christ then commanded: “ take and eat,” are minded to 
look on the bread and wine there before them as solemnly set 
apart for use in the sacrament, 7.¢., in the sacramental action 
of eating and drinking. 

PRECISE LUTHERAN TEACHING, 

So much as regards the “words of institution.” Further- 
more, Lutherans hold, with the “«naltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion” (which they receive alone as symbolical), and with their 
theologians, that the presence of the Body of Christ with the 
element of bread and of the Blood of Christ with the element 
of wine happens by virtue of the institution and ordinance of 
Christ precisely in the act of eating and of drinking; so that, 
according to them, the Body of Christ is with each wafer and 
the Blood of Christ with each swallow of wine precisely at the 
moment of their reception by a given communicant. Suppose 
a wafer fell from the hand of the minister while he is attempt- 
ing to impart the same to a communicant, and were left where 
it fell, there would be no desecration, because there was as 
yet no presence of the Body of Christ with that wafer, for it 
had not been “taken and eaten” by the communicant, the 
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command “to take and eat” had not been carried out. Hence 
the idea of Eucharistic adoration, or of the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, never even enters the mind of Lutherans. There is 
no room for these in the Lutheran belief. 

Nor is this all. The mode of the presence of the Body of 
Christ with the wafer received actually by the communicant 
is not that of natural union, not consubstantiation, not impana- 
tion; they assert that there is a supersensible, supernatural, 
mysterious union of the Body of Christ with the wafer, and 
that precisely in the act of eating, not apart from it, neither 
before nor after. Hence their shibboleth: W2hz/ extra usum (it 
is nothing but mere bread apart from the eating). Lutheran 
theologians insist that the descriptives zm, cum et sub (Christ’s 
body is present in, with, and under the bread) must be under- 
stood and interpreted in the light of the above expounded dog- 
matic and practical belief of the Lutheran Church. Every 
Lutheran youth who has been properly catechised fully under- 
stands the trend of this teaching, even though he do not 
comprehend it technically. Nor do Lutherans admit that 
Christ, totus Christus, is received in the sacrament, but the 
Body and Blood only. 

Accordingly, it will be readily seen that his grace of Can- 
terbury has erred grievously in his ex-cathedra utterance about 
the Lutheran view of the Eucharist, a thing quite unpardona- 
ble when the person concerned is a Protestant dignitary, and 
a doctor of divinity to boot. It will also appear that the 
“ Anglo-Catholics”’ can take little comfort to themselves from 
the Lutheran view, which, as their primate tells them, is the 
limit of toleration on the side of “high” sacramental teaching. 
Hear him: 

“And there are those,” he says, ‘who hold that there is 
something more, that the Lutheran doctrine is true, that in 
some mysterious way, though the elements are not changed, 
something supernatural has been added; that, in fact, they are 
natural things, yet our Lord is actually present in them.” 


HOUSING UNDER THE CALVINISTIC ROOF, 


Thus far the archbishop. It is certainly true that accord- 
ing to Lutheran teaching the elements over which the “ words 
of institution’ have been pronounced, whereby they have 
been solemnly set apart by an ordained minister, are natural 
things pure and simple, though natural things, creatures, 
destined for Protestant sacramental uses, and it is just as 
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true that they are natural zm fact, whether now those sacred 
words have been pronounced by a Lutheran or by an Anglo- 
Lutheran, alas Anglo-Catholic, priest. But it is pcsitively 
true also that, according to the Lutheran doctrine, the Body 
and Blood of our Lord are actually present therein and there- 
with, by virtue of a supersensible, mysterious union and identi- 
fication, ov/y in the act of eating and of drinking. The arch- 
bishop’s somewhat loose phraseology, however, is descriptive, 
especially when read in the light of what follows and of his 
manifest intention to afford ground whereon to stand to the 
“ Anglo-Catholic’ sheep of his comprehensive fold, not of the 
above-described and only Lutheran doctrine, but of a misstate- 
ment and misunderstanding of that doctrine, namely, of con- 
substantiation and impanation, which is positively un-Lutheran. 
Unless, therefore, the “* Anglo-Catholic’ contingent will go on 
record for devising and maintaining a brand-new and quite im- 
possible view of the Real Presence—which, as they are not 
priests in the Catholic sense, would, anyhow, be the real ab- 
sence, of Christ—they must turn elsewhere for a foundation 
and defence of their new-fangled practices. And, indeed, the one 
and only plank within known reach is original Calvinism. Un- 
der the Calvinistic roof they can with some degree of comfort 
and, anyhow, of self-respect house their practices, if only they 
will take the note for their guidance which was given by their 
graces of Canterbury and of York in the “brotherly” letter 
they addressed to our Holy Father in refutation (!) of the 
grounds on which the Supreme Pontiff condemned Anglican 
orders as invalid—to wit: that the Eucharist is first, last, and 
all the time the great mystery “of which we know so little.” 
THE CALVINISTIC VIEW MORE CONVENIENT. 

But let them emphasize the pronoun we, the Anglicans, we 
know so little of it, though this we do know of a surety, that 
there is no transubstantiation. The Calvinistic view is, indeed, 
quite mysterious and altogether inexplicable. It lends itself to 
the wants of a people who have been so long cut off from the 
Catholic Church, and who, therefore, remember so little what 
is the sublime teaching of the Catholic Church concerning the 
mystery of the Blessed Sacrament of the altar. If “ Anglo- 
Catholics’’ will take our advice and beat a decent retreat to the 
Calvinistic view of the Eucharist, they will be better able to 
respect themselves. They ‘ave doctrinal standards. The Cal- 
vinistic is the natural and obvious interpretation of the articles 
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of religion and of the catechism, on the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper or Eucharist. Their “ Order for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion,” as found in the 
Book of Common Prayer, is conceived and brought forth in 
the spirit peculiar to the Calvinistic view of the Sacrament. 
When they say, administering the bread: “The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life: take and eat this in remem- 
brance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith, with thanksgiving,” which is the form prescribed by 
the above ‘‘ Order,” they will then be at perfect ease. The 
formula fits and covers the case, and the words need no longer 
be twisted out of their obvious meaning into meanings which 
are elsewhere condemned in the strongest and mosf abusive 
terms in that very Book of Common Prayer. Also, they will 
then be restrained from all of their idolatrous practices; they 
will be led to look on their “ consecrated ” elements at the ut- 
most as charged with some mysterious, virtue derived frcm the 
risen and ascended Christ and by him somehow imparted to 
them, while all the while in his humanity he sits at the right 
hand of God in heaven, though, as they think, according to his 
divinity and by virtue of it he is really but spiritually present 
with them and approves of them in the rite they take it upon 
themselves to perform. They will then see plainly why they 
must not reverence their Eucharistic elements as though these 
contained somehow the very Christ—totum Christum—with the 
worship called latreutical; but that they may, if they can see 
their way clear, reverence them at best with a sort of dulia, 
partly for the spiritual gift of the benefit of Christ’s passion 
wherewith they may have invested them, and partly for the 
mystical character they may believe those elements to bear in 
relation to Christ who is substantially present in heaven above, 
and of whom “these gifts and creatures of bread and wine” 
have become somehow the symbols. We realize that there is 
difficulty for men’s reason in this view; we understand also 
that the trade-mark of Calvin is not in favor with the ‘‘ Anglo- 
Catholics,” but gue voulez.vous ? and, as the Germans say: “In 
an extremity the devil will content himself with a diet of flies.” 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION EXCLUDED. 
One thing is certain: nothing may be conscientiously held 


by Anglicans save what lies between Zwinglianism and Lutheran- 
ism, and Calvinism is the happy mean, the very thing cherished 
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by Anglicanism and the most convenient term of compromise. 
The priceless value of the Calvinistic view of the Eucharist as 
a working theory for Anglicanism has, we may submit, been 
clearly and prophetically discerned by men like the shrewd gen- 
tleman who is at the head of Anglican things in New York. 
Realizing, perchance, the unsatisfactory nature of the Lutheran 
Eucharistic view for the uses of “ high” Anglicans, the amiable 
Bishop of New York took occasion to denounce the Lutheran 
view as gross, carnal, materialistic, and what not; and pro- 
ceeded to eulogize the Calvinistic view in terms similar to 
those with which his grace of Canterbury eulogizes the effects 
of the Zwinglian memory of the great sacrifice. As Catholics 
we realize that the change from the crypto-Catholic tenets un- 
til now held by a certain class of “ Anglo-Catholics”’ upon the 


subject of the Eucharist, is not impossible. Their tenets are 
voluntary, not based on assent to the infallible teaching au- 
thority of the Catholic Church; to say it plainly: they are in 
the last resort but the tenets of private judgment, exercised on 
Scripture and such fragments of Tradition as they are pleased 
to accept; and no more. Hence it will be possible for these 
persons to reform and revise their views and to bring them- 


selves to believe that Calvin was right, after all. The task im- 
plied in such reformation of their present opinions is far lighter 
than the herculean effort it needs must require to steady 
themselves in their opinion that Anglican orders are valid when 
the Catholic Church has rejected them absolutely and for 
cause. We know that the Anglican Bishop of New York ap- 
pealed against this utter rejection of those orders, some time 
after publication of the rescript of our Holy Father, most sol- 
emnly to the enlightened judgment of fix de sitcle Episcopalian- 
ism. But, shades of Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale, Hodgkin, and of 
Parker, who of your seed could lean on such an arm? Verily 
the effort is great, and not made lighter through the bishop’s 
charging the Supreme Pontiff “with a large measure of ignor- 
ance of the facts.” 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


To proceed. It is plain thus far that his grace of Canter- 
bury has shown a large measure of ignorance of the subject of 
the Lutheran view on the Eucharist. However, he is loath to 
dismiss the subject at this point. He must say something 
definite on the “comprehensiveness” of the Anglican apostasy. 
The times require it. War has broken out in the camp, and 
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brethren, unmindful of their sonship in the Anglican family of 
faiths, are trying to cut one another’s throats. This is the 
archbishop’s ‘oil on troubled waters”: ‘The church permits 
both views, the commemorative service and the actual presence 
in the Lutheran sense, that is, as it is technically called, ‘ con- 
substantiation.’” Here his grace grows somewhat confused, 
and we take it upon ourselves to rearrange his sentences where 
they are surely out of order; so that all things may be said 
decently and in order. Hence we add what really follows 
later, but what the even flow of thought calls for now: “On 
this point,” his grace explains, “which is cardinal, the church 
is intentionally comprehensive.” 

The “point” is the toleration of the twin-views expounded 
by the archbishop. The toleration of those views is, as the 
archbishop says with deliberate emphasis, the controlling prin- 
ciple of Anglicanism. And we are inclined to think that the 
archbishop’s point is well taken. Indeed, this impression has 
been upon us for some time. There are strong indications, 
also, that this was the impression of those souls whom God has 
by his grace called from out of the confusion and darkness 
of Anglicanism, called euphemistically its “ comprehensiveness,”’ 
into the marvellous light that shines in the City of God, and 
who are now praising the God of their salvation for that his 
unspeakable gift; some here below, some yonder. However, 
when his grace says the church permits “ doth views,’’ he does 
not use the numeral adjective in the exclusive meaning of it. 
He includes what lies between them, Calvinism, the happy mean. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW NOT TOLERABLE, 


However, his grace does positively exclude the Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist from the list of tolerated views. 
Anglicans may not indulge the luxury of holding the doctrine 
of transubstantiation as a tolerated view. His words are: 

“ But it (the church of which he is the nominal head) will 
not permit the latter (Lutheran) view to be pushed or exag- 
gerated into the Romanist belief. It rejects no shade of opinion 
on the Eucharist except that which is in the most distinctive 
way openly Romanist.” 

And here endeth the lesson. We care not to concern our- 
selves with more of his grace’s utterance. Comment on this 
last section of it is needless. The utterer of this “charge”’ 
has boldly stepped forward, divested of every vestige of the 
disguise or restraint forced on him by the claims put forth by 
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the High-Church party in behalf of the Catholic character of 
the church over which he presides; he has stepped forward as 
what he has been and is: a thorough-going Protestant, and de- 
clares that every Protestant view on the Eucharist is lawful for 
Anglicans, but the Catholic doctrine is the forbidden tree of 
which they may not eat lest they die. This doctrine he de- 
nounces, in another place of his “charge,” as anti-scriptural 
and as destroying the nature of a sacrament, because, he 
alleges, whereas a sacrament must have an outward and visible 
sign, the doctrine of transubstantiation destroys this sign! 


A PRAYER-BOOK CHURCHMAN, 


On this cardinal point his grace takes precisely the position 
of the “ Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,’’ as contained in the 
Book of Commen Prayer. He is a “ Prayer-Book Churchman,” 
and he may be fitly understood as giving the signal: “retreat 
to the Prayer Book.” ’Tis well. The claim to valid orders re- 
mains; how long it is destined to figure no man knows. Mean- 
while the fact is patent that modern German theology has 
made its way into the very walls and recesses of Pusey-House, 
the original home of the Oxford Movement. Since, however, 
the teachings of Anglicanism on the cardinal doctrine of the 
Eucharist needs must be either Zwinglian, or Calvinistic, or 
Lutheran, we should expect Anglicans to stop masquerading 
under the Catholic name and to profess in the most distinctive 
way openly: we are a conglomerate made up of Anglo-Zwing- 
lians, Anglo-Calvinists, Anglo-Lutherans, and Anglo-Rationalists ; 
we be brethren, the one of the other, the lawful offspring of 
the seed of Parker and of the principle of private judgment in 
matters pertaining to faith and morals. 


A MUCH NEEDED CONFESSION, 


Again, since the head of Anglicanism has so frankly put 
himself on record as to the essential Protestantism of Angli- 
canism, we should expect from the “ Anglo-Catholics,” or 
Anglo-Lutherans and Anglo-Calvinists, some such general con- 
fession (private confession being wholly voluntary and not to 
be insisted on as necessary, so as not to infringe on ‘that 
blessed liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’),—we 
should, be it said, expect some such confession as hereinafter 
followeth, to wit: ‘We have played the fool and we are 
minded to continue the fun. The more we are opposed, the 
more we enjoy the sport. We will not cease, no not for a 
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moment, from seeking to induce all Anglicans, yea all English 
Protestants, to hop about on our Anglo-Catholic crutches. 
His grace of Canterbury is also simply playing the fool and 
hopping about on ‘Anglo-Zwinglian’ crutches. Let him hop 
in the way he enjoys. He is our superior, but who cares? 
Does not the Anglican Church, in one of her articles, behind 
which we must all take shelter, declare that: ‘As the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred; so also 
the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.’ Since, 
then, these ancient patriarchates have succumbed, one and all, 
to the ravages of heresy—though we confess we can find no 
incontestable case of dogmatic error uttered cx cathedra by any 
of the numerous Roman patriarchs, and, indeed, the prayer 
offered by Jesus Christ in behalf of Peter would seem to point 
to some certain gift of inerrancy bestowed on him upon his 
conversion, yet, since, we say, ‘dey have erred in matters of 
faith, is there any one in his sound senses who will suppose the 
Church of Canterbury hath not erred? Is there any one who 
can fail to see that erring is one, and that the chief, of the 
diversions of all patriarchates alike? In fact, we may conclude 
that erring is the chief mark of the true church, seeing that 
she is declared to be the ‘quicksand and quagmire of the 
truth’; (though the authorized version says: ‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’) 


A SUGGESTED COUNCIL. 


“True, the Church of England did not expressly mention 
Canterbury in the body of this article of her religion, possibly 
for reasons of modesty arising from its then extreme youth- 
fulness and because the new scheme was then but in a ten- 
tative stage, as it were in swaddling-clothes, though laid in 
royal beds. For these very reasons its logical and historical 
prius, the venerable see of Calvin at Geneva, was proba- 
bly also omitted, and the adding of these twins to the list 
of error-stricken patriarchates ought, really, to form the sub- 
ject of discussion at the next Pan-Anglican Council. It will 
be so nice to have the Old-Catholic Bishop of Switzerland 
in attendance there, because he will then be useful as well as 
ornamental, and will be able to shed abundance of light on 
the stubborn rumors of the enthronement, in the venerable see 
of Calvin, of the latest variety of German rationalism. How 
sad it is that the scheme, sazd to have been on foot, to give 
the Anglican succession to that Presbyterian see, miscarried ; 
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it could then boast of being Catholic in the teeth of its apos- 
tasy! But it is useless to cry over spilled milk, and we must 
on, else our General Confession will be too lengthy and will 
betray more than is expedient. But this we are clearly con- 
scious of, that the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is, on his and our premises, not worth the uttering in this or 
any other point wherein we do not happen to opine as he 
does. And this is the very glory of our attempted Anglo- 
Catholic Church, this church of the English-speaking peoples 
wherever they may be under the canopy of heaven: its elasticity. 


UP-TO-DATE ANGLO-CATHOLICISM., 


“But one article, and one article alone, shall be funda- 
mental and binding: ‘I believe in the Anglo-Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.’ To believe this may require the sacrifice 
of reason and common sense, but if men will only try hard, 
they can make the sacrifice; when they will find themselves 
amply rewarded by the sweet joy of supposing themselves to 
be Catholics when they are not, a joy the greater when they 
realize that they are dispensed from all that strictness and 
moral restraint inseparable from the ancient article which, 
through our efforts, shall, ere long, have become a drug in 
the market. Our patent-medicine preparation shall supplant and 
push to the wall the pure and genuine remedies provided for 
mankind. This, dearly beloved brethren, is our sanguine hope, 
our cherished desire; and to do what in us lies to bring to 
pass the scheme we entertain, we are ready and willing to play 
the fool first, last, and all the time, even to our dying breath; 
for we do hope and pray that we may die in the confidence 
of this our most uncertain faith and anywhere but in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church. As we are willing to counter- 
feit that church, so we are willing, in a measure, to counterfeit 
the heroism of her saints, her martyrs, and confessors. Their 
spirit we will now show forth in our endurance (though with a 
sort of sense of pang not unmixed with anxiety lest our scheme 
miscarry) of the mistaken zeal of his grace of Canterbury and 
of our poor, blind co-actors of other schools of thought. As 
true Anglo-Catholics (stage-whispers: Anglo-Protestants, breth- 
ren),—as true Anglo-Catholics we will hold the fort, our arch- 
bishop’s utterances to the contrary notwithstanding; for we 
think we know and are somehow persuaded that the semblance 
of truth is on our side, and thus we go on indefinitely playing 
the fool, until, at the last, all our brethren shall be persuaded 
to dance as we pipe.” This is “up-to-date Anglo-Catholicism.” 
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MANY PROTESTANTS IN GOOD FAITH. 


Concluding, we affirm that we know no other feeling toward 
sincere Protestants of every name save that of sympathy and 
charity. We suppose that even many of them belong in reality 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which is the true and only Spouse 
of Christ, inwardly ; because they believe implicitly all that God 
has made known, and their alienation from the Catholic Church 
arises from traditional and invincible ignorance of the identity 
of the Church founded by Christ. And it is just because we 
are moved by such charity, which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth in good, that we un- 
dertook to furnish the above comments on Anglicanism, as 
thinking that thereby we might be instrumental in breaking 
the spell which this most subtle, captivating, and arrogant 
heresy casts upon the very sincerest souls. We aimed at show- 
ing the essential Protestantism, the hopeless contradictori- 
ness, the wantonness, the grossness, the positive hollowness of 
Anglicanism, and of its so-called “Catholic claims.” Nor do 
we think that we have resorted to the use of weapons not 
justified and warranted by the state of things. For, reflect for 
a moment on the grievous errors antagonistic to the last degree 
to the cardinal doctrines of the church that are the quintessence 
of “ Anglo-Catholicism ”’; on the fearful delusions it gives rise to 
on the subject of the Eucharist, teaching its votaries to worship 
and adore its “ consecrated ” wafers as though these were really 
the very Christ; and leading them on to put dependence in 
the vain “absolutions” pronounced by Anglican ministers, 
leaving them to imagine that those absolutions are the very 
absolution of God himself given through the ministry of a duly 
ordained and authorized priesthood. But, above all, reflect on 
the nature of the attempt Anglicanism is deliberately making 
to instal itself in the room of the Catholic Church, asserting 
with a bold front that the “ Roman Church” is an intruder, a 
robber and a thief, the “ Italian Heresy”’ or “ Mission” claim- 
ing jurisdiction where it has none; and that it is the true and 
only legitimate ‘‘ American Catholic Church”! What a mon- 
strous paradox of fim de sitcle heresies! what a dark enigma! 
And remember that the conversions from Anglicanism to the 
church are quite beside and contrary to the spirit of the so-called 
Anglo-Catholic movement, and that the number of them is re- 
latively very small when we consider the greater number of 
conversions from the Protestant churches we might have if 
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Anglicanism did not stand between awakened souls and the 
Catholic Church, advancing every argument in its power to 
draw them over into its net, and thus thwart the workings of 
divine grace, so far forth as that may be possible; for, as pre- 
sented by its notable writings and as appearing through the 
ritual of many of its churches, it is captivating and presents to 
the untaught, as it does to the frivolous, a picture which might 
easily deceive the very elect. 


ANGLICANISM WARNED. 


Anglicanism was not left without signs and warnings. Per- 
haps the conversion of Newman was the most notable sign 
and warning ever vouchsafed to a Protestant church; but it 
has hardened itself and goes on still in its blindness with ever 
growing pride. It has made up its mind to belittle the mean- 
ing of conversions, and to stigmatize the passing of converts 
from it to Catholicism as due to some secret taint, some lack 
of stability, some defect of character, even to temporary aber- 
ration. It has set aside the judgment of the Holy See itself, 
though the action was invoked, more than merely indirectly, 
by its own leaders, and, we fear, in the last resort with no 
good purpose, though the accessories to the scheme may not 
admit this, not even to themselves, except in lone hours when 
the world rests and sleeps but the conscience wakes and judges, 
and, perchance, not even then: that solemn judgment of our 
Holy Father it has wantonly cast aside as so much rubbish, 
and has hardened itself in no good way. May God make it 
ashamed by granting its sincere professors the efficacious 
illumination of his Holy Spirit and the strength of will to 
embrace the truth! And we, Catholics, unworthy as we 
are of any of God’s special favors, unworthy both on ac- 
count of what we were and of what we are: sinners by 
nature and, alas! sinners by choice, yet, somehow, still re-' 
membered in mercy and not cast out for our misdeeds, how 
better shall we show forth our sense of gratitude for his un- 
speakable mercies than by living the life of service and of 
prayer; humbly, believingly, and lovingly interceding for those 
who are away from the fold of the Good Shepherd through 
no guilt of theirs, ay, for all infidels, heretics, and schismatics, 
beseeching God that through the power of his grace he would 
fetch them back, that they may come to the knowledge of the 
truth and be saved among the remnant of the elect. 
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THE REVOLT OF WOGAN’S WOLF-DOGS. 


BY P. G. SMYTH. 


i REAMY, languid tropical quiet had settled down 

y) again over Madura. The whole place was as 

quiet, as Orientally calm, as destructive of Cau- 

casian energy and suggestive of lotus-eating and 

the easy-going, evasive “mafiana” in regard to 

everything under the sun, as it had been ere the sudden cyclo- 

nic blast of war came to tear fissures in the ancient fortifica- 

tions and play havoc with the houses. Most of the ruined 

edifices had been rebuilt. The battered walls of the old 

Spanish fortress had been repaired, the new masonry showing 

in lighter spots against the old gray structure. The defences 

had been strengthened by the addition of several new guns of 
great range and calibre. 

Business went on as before the war. The natives had re- 
turned to a life of peace and cock-fighting and selling of farm 
produce. From the market-place, dotted with white costumes, 
rose a drowsy hum. 

The yellow, crimson-barred flag had disappeared. Soldiers 
in blue did proprietorial sentry duty under the stars and stripes. 
Spanish rule was as obsolete, as seemingly forgotten, as in 
some old adobe fort in Florida. 

American national airs floated from the band playing on 
the Esplanade, but almost as often floated those of another 
and distinctive nationality, “Columbia” alternating with 
“Garryowen,” and “The Star-spangled Banner” with “ The 
Wearing of the Green”; for Madura was garrisoned by the 
famed fighting Irish-American regiment known as “ Wogan’s 
Wolf.dogs,” which had had most active and honorable part in 
the late storming. 

The colonel of the Wolf-dogs was Nicholas Wogan, known 
to his ruggedly affectionate command as “Cloosheen” (Little 
Ear), from his having lost the lobe of his right ear by the 
bullet of a Spanish marine. Needless to say he was a brave 
and capable officer; otherwise he would not have lasted in his 
position one week—and it was now many months since the 
Wolf-dogs had been sent to “the front,” as military parlance 
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included sundry isolated posts and garrisons lying here and 
there, thousands of leagues of sea from the United States. 

General Hank J. Bennett, a veteran of the American Civil 
War, was military governor of Madura. He and Colonel 
Wogan were sitting together this morning—the morning of a 
day destined to be of strange and wonderful memory in 
Madura—sitting sipping their wine, smoking their cigars, gazing 
out upon the blue harbor with its darting craft, exchanging 
chance conjectures on the hypothetical current of outer events 
and hearty grumblings at the delay in repairing the cable, 
which left them cut off from all knowledge of the whole world 
outside of Madura, save what was brought them by occasional 
coaling cruisers and tramp steamers—when there entered to 
them hurriedly Harry Simpson, his face and manner showing 
that he had some new and interesting information to com- 
municate, as indeed he nearly always had, or professed to 
have, such being his unhappy vocation. 

Simpson was a newspaper correspondent who had been 
marooned, so to speak, excommunicado at Madura, by the stern 
commander of an American gunboat, on which, in despite of 
orders, he had stowed himself away in his zeal for news-gather- 
ing, thus leaving him where there was not anything of conse- 
quence to transmit, and no means of transmitting it if there 
was. 

“Well,” he said cheerily and breathlessly, “here’s real news 
at last. We have found a good friend, our troubles will soon 
be over, and we’ll soon be back in our happy, happy homes, 
wearing the victor’s laurel. Hail Columbia, ditto Britannia. 
It’s signed!” 

“Whatever is the matter with you—what is signed?” 
growled the general. 

“Why, that treaty, of course; and a mighty good thing, 
too, I think.” 

“Do you mean the treaty of peace between us and Spain?” 

“Oh, dear no!—not a stale bagatelle of that kind. I mean 
a treaty of strong and firm alliance between the United States 
and England, a compact that will embrace in its wide, gener- 
ous, protecting arms the whole noble Anglo-Saxon race, whose 
members speak the same grand language, and whose blood is 
thicker than water, and whose interests—” 

“ Say, young man,” interrupted Colonel Wogan, “this daily 
round of fake-making may be useful to you, as the practising 
of your profession. But you might husband your resources 
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and take a needful rest until such time as your return to 
yellow journaldom. At least you might desist trying your in- 
ventions on us, for we have long since failed to find them 
amusing.” 

Wogan grew angry as he proceeded. He tossed his cigar 
out the window and glared at the news-bearer as if he would 
annihilate him. 

“You ’re mighty hard on him, colonel,” remarked Governor 
Bennett, languidly surveying the blue nicotian rings that aureoled 
his white head. “Let him. go ahead. Excellent story that— 
splendid joke—nuptials of Mme. Columbia and Mr. John Bull. 
Go to, friend Simpson, go to!” 

“ But it’s so, general; it’s the truth, colonel,” declared Simp- 
son with hurt expression of voice and manner. ‘‘ The captains of 
two trading vessels have just brought the news from different 
ports. It is quite solid and authentic, and may be confirmed at 
any hour by the arrival here of a United States man-of-war 
with despatches.” 

“ Strange—if true,” commented the governor. The colonel 
nodded his head moodily. 

“Why,” continued Simpson, “the news is by this time all 
over town. It has spread like wildfire, and one part of it— 
which may or may not be untrue—is causing intense excite- 
ment among the garrison. In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if 
it led to a revolt or riot or something of that kind before 
nightfall.” 

“And what is the specially sensational item, pray, Mr. 
Simpson?” 

“It is this, governor: that America, as an article of the 
treaty of alliance, has ceded Madura to England, and that an 
English regiment is even now on its voyage hither to take 
possession and to raise the union jack in lieu of the stars and 
stripes.” 

Governor Bennett gasped and stared. ‘ Cloosheen” uttered 
something that sounded like a malediction. 

“The report of the long-expected union of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by virtue of which the kindred banners of England and 
America will flutter side by side in fraternal union and 
triumph,” went on the correspondent, as if producing copy for 
his newspaper, “has been received here with varied feelings and 
opinions. The views of the natives, so lately rescued from the 
oppressive bondage of Spain, have not yet been ascertained ; 
but it is already known beyond doubt that the treaty of alli- 
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ance is regarded with the utmost disfavor and dissatisfaction 
by the Irish regiment in garrison here, the famous ‘ Wolf-dogs,’ 
under Colonel Nicholas Wogan, who, however, states— By 
the way, colonel, what have you to say on the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing—not a thing, thank you—but if it has really 
happened that those infernal dolts and traitors—I mean those 
able and patriotic statesmen—who have had the engineering of 
this confounded deal—that is, this lofty diplomatic achievement, 
have really succeeded in their miserable— Hello, how’s this?” 

A gun, answered by another, boomed at the entrance to 
the harbor, and a large transport vessel, her decks crowded 
with troops in scarlet uniforms and the British flag flying at 
her masthead, came steaming in. She presently dropped 
anchor, and soon came the message to the governor: 

“The British transport Grampus, with troops under Major- 
General Sir Melville Mowbray.” 

The governor looked gravely at the colonel, and the colonel 
returned the look with great interest on the gravamen. Then 
they both arose and bowed stiffly to the clipped-wing recording 
angel, who was beginning: 

“Ten to one there comes the future garrison of Madura; 
and now, gentlemen, in honor of the great Anglo-Saxon alliance, 
I would respectfully propose that—” 

“Mr. Simpson, you will kindly excuse us; we have some 
urgent matters for private discussion.” 

The correspondent precipitately retired in the face of a 
chilling frost. The governor and the colonel of the Wolf.dogs 
drew their seats closer together. 

“‘ Somehow, Wogan, I have been expecting something like 
this,” said the governor, “yet I hardly thought it would come 
so soon. Ever since such an influential section of our press 
and such a large number of our preachers and public men took 
up the advocacy of an Anglo-American alliance—” 

“Instigated by English interests and English secret service 
money,” indignantly snorted Wogan. 

“Now, there you go again, colonel! There are no proven 
grounds for any such assumption. I say, ever since the initia- 
tion of this blood-thicker-than-water racket I have felt in my 
bones that this proposed alliance would become an ac- 
complished fact. It seems it is one now. I am no more in 
love with it than you are; I dislike it, I deplore it. True, my 
people came originally from England, good old Mayflower 
stock. But my great-grandfather was hanged in Boston as a 
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sequel to the Tea-party, and my granduncle fell at New Orleans 
resisting English invasion, and the bullet I still carry in my 
person as a relic of our Civil War was of lead that came from 
England to the Confederacy, and, all personal and political 
reasons considered, I don’t see why in thunder we should need 
hitch ourselves to John Bull. Ours is a big country, with 
plenty of men and money, and in my mind we stand in no 
pressing need of a foreign partner to help us run our business. 
But these are only my private opinions, possibly my innate pre- 
judices. If Uncle Samuel has decided in favor of a treaty with 
old Bull, then, as loyal American citizens, we know our duty, 
and treaty be it, for better or worse.” 

“The same here, governor,” coincided the colonel, in: the 
tones of a sick enthusiast in a sepulchre. 

“It is too bad, too bad,” continued the governor medita- 
tively. “My ambition was to see the splendid resources of 
this country developed under the fostering stars and stripes, 
to aid and witness its progress from poverty to prosperity; 
but now my desire is proved the vainest dream—that is, if this 
blamed report is true—and the greatest blessing that can befall 
us is an immediate summons home. That summons will arrive, 
I naturally suppose, simultaneously with our orders to deliver 
this place into the keeping of the red-coat garrison that is 
waiting yonder.” 

The governor sighed deeply as he lighted a fresh cigar. 

“Nice prospect for the Wolf-dogs—oh, charming, delightful 
consideration for the Wolf-dogs!” commented the colonel. 
“How pleasant it will be to the Irish volunteer soldiers of 
Columbia to learn that, with great loss of life and limb, they 
have captured a fine fort, town and island, merely for the pur- 
pose of delivering over the same as a generous diplomatic 
present to their dear old friend England, who persecuted them, 
starved and burned them out, exiled them from their native 
land, hanged and imprisoned, and—” 

“Oh, there, there, Wogan! You make me nervous. Of 
course I understand your intense Celtic feeling on the matter; 
but you and your men will have to get over it and make the 
best of it. And now I suppose I must pay a formal visit of 
courtesy to this English Sir Somebody on board his ship. You 
may as well accompany me; we will get some news from what 
is called civilization.” 

As they passed down towards the docks they were joined 
by several other leading military magnates of the place, re- 
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splendent as to uniform. Various knots and groups of soldiers, 
who had been excitedly talking and gesticulating, paused to 
look upon them as they went by, and few of the gazing faces 
wore a pleased expression; some were serious, some scowling, 
some flushed as from the efforts of vehement argument. 

Most flushed and vehement of all was Private Finnegan 
Mullarkey, the wit, orator, and poet of Company C of the 
Wolf-dogs. He was perched in an embrasure of the ramparts, 
with one hand resting on a great gun and the other waving 
and beating graceful emphasis to the sentiments he uttered. 

“ There they go, my brethren,” he said, as the launch con- 
taining the governor and his party skimmed towards the Gram- 
pus; “there they go to complete the disgraceful terms with 
our ancient foe, the hated Sassenach. Soon, no doubt, the in- 
famous compact will be fulfilled, and British bayonets will re- 
place ours on those walls that have been baptized with Irish 
blood and won by Irish valor. Soon, no doubt, the beloved 
and honored flag of the Great Republic, which through shot 
and shell we have borne to glorious victory, will be replaced 
on these walls by the bloodstained rag of the notorious Pirate 
of the Seas. Soon will the mangy British lion grab the spoil 
won by the proud American eagle. Brethren, shall this be? 
Is it for this we abandoned our peaceful homes in Chicago 
and elsewhere? Is it to become jackals for the Sassenach 
beast of prey that we bade tearful yet manly adieux to our 
folks in the fiery Nineteenth ward and in the gory Seventeenth, 
that we threw up our long-sought and hard-earned jobs in the 
City Hall and elsewhere? I pause for a reply, but don’t let 
anybody interrupt me now, unless he wants trouble.” 

“Hurroo! Bravo, Finnegan, give it to them hot, avic—bad 
luck to them!” cried the military vox populi, and the “excited 
Wolf-dogs gave their charging yell, with variations. 

“Yes, my grossly deceived and wronged brethren, my too 
credulous and confiding children of the Green Isle, little we 
thought when, in loyal obedience to Columbia’s call, we girded 
on our arms and made ready for the fray—little we thought 
that our business would be, not to relieve the oppressed and 
down-trodden victims of effete European monarchy, but to add 
to the spoil and plunder of that thief of the world, John Bull. 
Yes, my gullible children of Mars, after proving our Irish valor 
in a way that must have edified the spirit of every grand old 
patriot, from Brian Boru to Shane the Proud, we are made the 
unhappy victims of dark and infamous treachery, the worst 
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that ever happened since the delegations from the Tenth and 
Twelfth swung against Tim Ryan in the fight for the assessor- 
ship. As the immortal poet says: 


“*We are bought and sold 
For English gold— 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation!’” 


The stormy cheers of the Wolf-dogs floated out over the 
harbor and brought a pallor to the rugged face of Colonel 
Wogan as he comprehended the significance of that fierce, 
menacing growl. 

“Mutiny, as I’m a helpless and unhappy sinner!” he 
gasped; but he refrained from revealing his apprehensions to 
General Bennett. ‘‘And here come some of the materials for 
an awful shindig. There'll bea big and bloody row in Madura 
before one hour passes.” 

Several boats went by laden with scarlet-clad soldiers, laugh- 
ing and singing at the prospect of a pleasant time ashore. 

“This is hardly discreet,” remarked Wogan; “it is like shak- 
ing a red rag at a bull to let these fellows near ours. Some 
proper precautions should have first been taken. As it is, there 
is every chance of a bloody collision between the Wolf-dogs 
and the bull-dogs.” 

“A doubtful opening chapter of the alliance,” said General 
Bennett uneasily. “I think we had better get back as soon as 
possible.” 

On the deck of the British transport the party was received 
with frigid and pompous courtesy by General Sir Melville 
Mowbray, a haughty, old-port Tory type of commander, im- 
perialism personified to the tips of the white “mutton chops” 
that framed his florid face. Formal salutations over, he ex- 
pressed annoyance at the non-repairing of the cable, as he had 
expected to receive some important orders from his govern- 
ment on his arrival at Madura. He had no definite news as to 
the much-talked-of treaty of alliance, but he understood such 
a treaty was imminent. 

“Imminent, though I should think unnecessary and ridicu- 
lous,” he remarked; “the idea of over-anxious or over-senti- 
mental statesmen. This blood-thicker-than-water talk may sound 
nice after dinner, but you Yankee gentlemen mustn’t suppose 
that stout old Britannia is demmed hard up for an ally. We 
are not dying for that alliance, I assure you.” 

“Neither, it seems, are we here,” replied General Bennett. 
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“You see, sir, the garrison here is Irish—Fenian Irish at that 
—and there may be trouble between them and your men who 
have gone on shore-leave if—” 

“‘Have no apprehension. Ours are Irish also, soldiers of the 
famous Eighty-eighth, or Connaught Rangers. But hullo!—what 
means all that whooping and yelling peur What is the 
cause of the noisy celebration?” 

As a mighty peal of cheering rang out over the harbor an 
American officer came hastily on board, looking the picture of 
alarm. 

“Governor,” he said, “there is desperate work ashore. The 
Wolf-dogs, mad at the idea of having to surrender the place to 
England, have revolted. The Connaught Rangers have frater- 
nized with them. They all declare that sooner than see the 
union jack of England raised over Madura they will establish 
what they call the Irish Antipodean Republic, with a govern- 
ment and flag of their own. You cannot believe it—well, look 
there! ”’ 

Amid another gust of cheers a large green flag, bearing a 
harp, went soaring up the flagstaff of Madura fort, which hailed 
it with a salute of twenty-one guns! 

Dumb for some minutes with amazement and anger, the 
party on the deck of the Grampus watched the emerald banner 
of Ireland floating in the tropical breeze. 

“ The dolts! the idiots! the traitors!” exclaimed the gov- 
ernor. ‘“ But I'll soon find a means of bringing them back to 
their allegiance.” 

‘A mutiny, egad!’’ commented Sir Melville ; “ and these are 
the troops that we are to have as allies!” 

“No, faith,” said Colonel Wogan; “it looks more like these 
are the troops that you’re not going to have as allies. And it 
looks, general, as if you’ll have a mighty hard job of it round- 
ing up your Connaught Rangers.” 

The governor and his staff, accompanied by Sir Melville, 
now proceeded ashore. At every step their anxiety and exas- 
peration increased at sight of men in blue and red uniforms, 
fraternizing Wolf-dogs and Rangers, dancing arm-in-arm along 
the streets, lustily cheering for the Irish Antipodean Republic. 
They were refused admission to the fort, but President Finne- 
gan Mullarkey of the new government, late private of Com- 
pany C, graciously parleyed with them through a loop-hole. 

“What is the meaning, sir, of this shameful and outrageous 
nonsense?” hotly demanded the governor. 
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“The president of the Irish Antipodean Republic must insist 
upon being addressed with respect and courtesy becoming his 
exalted office,” was the grave reply. 

“Don't you know, sir, that this is an act of mutiny—that 
your neck is in danger of the rope?” 

“The president knows no considerations but those of duty 
to his people.” 

“Come, come, Mullarkey,” urged Colonel Wogan, “enough 
of this nonsense. A lark is a lark, but this is carrying the 
thing too far. As your superior officer I command you to 
admit us at once and to return to your duty.” 

“The government of the Irish Antipodean Republic must 
decline to recognize the authority of any officers save those 
bearing its own commission.” 

“See here, my good fellow,” said Sir Melville Mowbray, 
“you will please inform those soldiers of the British army who 
are now in the fort that their shore-leave is cancelled, and 
that they are required to return immediately to the ship on 
pain of being court-martialed.” 

“Until its diplomatic service is fully organized,” said the 
president, “the Irish Antipodean Republican government pre- 
fers not to enter into any entangling arrangements or compli- 
cations with a foreign power. And now, as the urgent and 
important business of forming a cabinet demands his attention, 
the president is compelled to close this interview.” And he 
withdrew his head from the loop-hole. 

A period of doubt and dismay ensued, attended by volleys 
of the most fancy invectives and imprecations known to Ameri- 
can and English mi/itaires. As the party, which was momen- 
tarily swelled by alarmed-looking officers of both armies, moved 
aimlessly towards the docks, the generals were accosted by the 
war-correspondent Harry Simpson, pencil and paper wad in 
hand. He gravely requested their views on the revolution. 

“Oh, pshaw!” growled the governor, “ call this confounded 
prank a revolution! We’ll soon quench the revolution and 
make some remarkable examples of the revolutionists.” 

“T doubt it, governor,” said Simpson. ‘You see we are 
eight thousand miles from everywhere, the cable is cut, and it 
may be weeks before the news of our changed condition reaches 
the outer world. The fortifications are strong and armed with 
splendid new rifles; the harbor is sown with torpedoes; the 
soldiers of the new republic are brave and enthusiastic; the 
natives, of whom twenty-five thousand will be immediately 
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armed from the fort arsenal, heartily sympathize with them, 
saying they strongly prefer an Irish to an English govern- 
ment.” 

“By Jove!” said General Mowbray, “it occurs to me, 
although not certain as to international law in the case, that I 
ought to open on the mutineers with the guns of the Gram- 
pus.” 

“If you do,” said Simpson, “it occurs to me that your 
Grampus will be promptly distributed over sky and water by a 
single shell from Fort Madura.” 

“Well, may I trouble you for your views on the revolu- 
tion and the general bearing it may have on _ international 
affairs?” 

“Oh, rot! Anyhow, what use could you make of our views 
as long as the cable is cut?” 

“Why, I want them for my own local paper, the Madura 
Monitor, official organ of the Irish Antipodean Republic. It 
will be issued immediately—clean, wholesome, enterprising, 
spicy, and devoted to the best interests of the republic. Here 
are some of my opening grist of items’’—and he read from 
his notes: 

“ Michael O’Houlihan, the popular improvisatore of Company 
F, is in the field as candidate for city clerk of Madura. Mr. 
O’Houlihan has already made a rapid but successful canvass 
of the electors, who all recognize the fact that Mr. O’Houlihan’s 
long experience in the city hall of Chicago amply qualifies him 
for the post.” 

“If the sincere expectations of his friends are fulfilled, we 
shall have a most efficient chief of police in Mr. Martin Gil- 
hooley. Mr. Gilhooley served on the Chicago police force be- 
fore the war, and rendered excellent party services by clubbing 
malcontents who created disturbance at the primaries.” 

“Several public-spirited citizens are caucusing energetically 
to secure the nomination as commissioner of public works of 
Phil Finnerty, who is such a favorite among the boys of Com- 
pany G for his most enjoyable vocal imitation of a cat-fight. 
If Phil’s friends only rally around him his battle is as good 
as won.” 

“Our amiable friend Billy Murphy, of Company A, whose 
rattling Irish jig is such a pleasing feature of regimental cele- 
brations, is out for the comptrollership.”’ 

“Tom Bourke, of the Connaught Rangers, is spoken of as 
coming superintendent of streets.” 
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“For the important office of consul at Ballyhooley no wor- 
thier claimant has come forward than Mr. Mike Ryan, whose 
ability as a performer on the bagpipes is so well—” 

“Oh, there, that will do—go to Jericho with your list of 
irrepressible political, place-hunting fiends!” roared the gov- 
ernor, thrusting his fingers in his scanty gray locks. ‘“ The 
fellows are mad—stark, staring, hopelessly, diabolically mad!” 

“Yet admit the method in their madness. Well, governor, 
if you intend to run for any office under the new régime re- 
member that the power of the press is at your service.” 

And Simpson went whistling on his way. 

A succession of bewildering sights now shook the senses of 
the governor and the general, and their respective staffs. Round 
a neighboring corner came a brass band playing ‘ Garryowen,” 
behind which marched a stout, red-faced Wolf-dog, flanked on 
each side by merry and stalwart Connaught Rangers, who bore 
aloft a banner with the sprawling inscription, “ Vote for Mulh- 
gan, the Friend of the People, as Alderman of the First Ward.” 
They were surrounded and followed by an excited, yelling, 
yellow-skinned crowd of natives. To this succeeded another 
and evidently opposing procession, headed by another burly 
Irish soldier, beneath the motto: “ Down with Bulldozing/ 
Support Cassidy, the Man that Gets the Jobs!” 

“The hardest drinker and the greatest gambler in the regi- 
ment!” groaned Colonel Wogan, and he wrathfully shook his 
fist at the aldermanic candidates as they went by. 

‘“ Aha, you rascals, I'll settle with you for this!" 

As the dismayed and bewildered officers proceeded vaguely 
on their way, their thoughts too confused for utterance, they 
suddenly found themselves amid a crowd of men, soldiers and 
natives, assembled in front of a house whose windows bore the 
hastily painted inscription, “ Registration and Polling Place.” 

“Get in line there, get in line!” cried a man with an im- 
provised helmet and club; “ you must registher if you want to 
vote.” 

“Pinch me, Wogan,” gasped Governor Bennett; “I want 
to find out if all this is real or merely an awful nightmare.” 

“Come on now; do ye want to registher or not?” de- 
manded the “copper,” fixing a stern eye on General Mowbray; 
“do ye want to registher and take out your papers and come 
under the laws and constitution of this grand republic? If so, 
just get in line and don’t be obsthructin’ public business.” 

“ Register!’ exclaimed the amazed and indignant Sir Mel- 
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ville, his shaggy eyebrows contracting fiercely over his glittering 
monocle. “Egad, sir, do you know, demmit, that you have 
the audacity of addressing a loyal British subject?” 

“Oh, let him alone, Chief Gilhooley,” said a man in the 
crowd ; “don’t you see that the gintleman is an Englishman?” 

“What business has the trampling Saxon here, then?” 
growled Gilhooley. 

“Oh, that’s all right—he’s out after a brewery syndicate 
or maybe a street.car franchise.” 

“Capital is what we want, sonny,” continued the speaker, 
patronizingly addressing Sir Melville; “capital is what we want 
to develop the resources of this great country, and maybe you ’Il 
be the right man in the right place. Just drop round to the 
city hall afther election and I’ll talk business with you. In- 
quire for Alderman Hooligan—for I know the boys are with 
me and that I’m as good as elected.” 

“That ’s what you are, Mike,” cried several intending sup- 
porters of the would-be alderman, heartily slapping him on the 
back and raising a yell of endorsement. 

“That ’s what he’s not, thin, ye designing gang of ward 
heelers!’’ shouted an opposing candidate; “that’s what he 
never will be unless this lovely and delightful city is to be 
given up to a reign of terror of ballot-box and pay-roll stuf- 
fing. No, Hooligan, we know your terrible record in the 
Twenty-eighth, and divil a seat ever you ’ll warm in the Madura 
council chamber, not while we have good men and true to 
rally round Cassidy and prevent you.” 

“That ’s the talk, Dinny,” yelled several voices; “ hurroo ioe 
Cassidy, reform, and civil service!” 

“ No, faith, no civil service for Madura; them cranks wouldn’t 
give a poor woman a scrubbing job under the city unless she 
knew algebra and conic sections!” 

“ Right you are, Mike—down with civil service!’’ came the 
opposing cry; and the rapidly increasing crowd, cheering, gib- 
ing, and laughing, surged to and fro round the entrance to the 
“place of registration.” 

“Order, keep order,” remonstrated “Chief” Gilhooley, “ or 
I'll knock all your heads off first and throw ye in the patrol 
wagon after.” 

A sudden rush carried the American and British officers, 
entangled in the crowd, into the building so suddenly devoted 
to political purposes. 

““Egad, the Celt is in his element!’ exclaimed Governor 
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Bennett, and he laughed for the first time since the coup 
a'¢tat. 

Around a table, with books and papers in front of them, 
sat several soldiers in blue and scarlet uniforms, the judges 
and clerks of election, who, aided by native interpreters, were 
engaged in the work of registering voters, both Madurese 
and invaders. The former class of newly enrolled citizens of 
the Irish Antipodean Republic were evidently causing much 
trouble and embarrassment to the interrogating officer, a stal- 
wart sergeant of the Wolf-dogs, who wiped his steaming brow 
as he addressed a native whose name had just been entered on 
the books. 

“ Well, my yellow-skinned child of darkness and ignorance, 
you surely bang Banagher as the making of a free and inde- 
pendent elector! I’ve acted as judge of election in the Tenth, 
the Seventeenth, and even the heavenly Nineteenth wards of 
the City of Chicago; I’ve initiated Bohemians, Bulgarians, 
Dutchies, sheenies, dagos, Greeks, and Polaks into the grand 
mysteries of proud American citizenship; but not in all that 
trying experience, not even in drilling the awkward squad of 
the Wolf-dogs, was my angelic patience tested so severely as is 
being done this blessed day. Why, my saffron-faced son of 
new-born freedom, you don’t know nothing at all. You don’t 
know what precinct you live in. You don’t know the duties 
of an independent voter to the ward boss. You wouldn’t know 
a caucus or a primary from a hole in the wall.” 

“Oh, spare the poor fellow’s feelin’s, Sullivan,” protested 
another of the Wolf-dogs; “remember ’tis mighty little you 
knew of politics when you came over to the Seventeenth from 
old Tralee—very little indeed till we took you up and educated 
you, showing you how to make an odd V peddling tickets at 
the polls.” 

A yell of delighted derision arose. The judge of election 
got very red in the face. 

“Put out that disturber, Crowe,” he roared; “ put him out 
at once or he ’ll be making off with the registration books and 
the ballot-box, as he did out in the Twenty-fifth when Doherty 
sold out to Fitzpatrick.” 

“ Chief’ Gilhooley made a rush at the contumacious Crowe 
for the purpose of ejecting him into outer sunlight, but sev- 
eral men interfered, and after some commotion, which raised 
the temperature of the room several degrees, quiet was re- 
stored, 
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“Let us have peace and order, boys, and show ourselves 
worthy citizens,” one man expostulated. ‘Let us remember 
that the eyes of the world are upon us and govern ourselves 
accordingly.” 

“Very sensible advice,”” commented Sir Melville Mowbray ; 
“under present circumstances it is consoling to know that the 
demmed fellows will never be able to act on it. No, sir; at 
home or abroad those crazy, confounded, fire-brained Irish can 
never govern themselves.” 

A well-known Depewism promptly arose to Governor Ben- 
nett’s lips, but he checked it and remarked: “ Their race has 
supplied some pretty good governors to several States in the 
Union, and also to various British colonies.” 

“Shove on the registration business, judge,” urged a perspir- 
ing citizen; ‘‘don’t keep us roasting here all day for the sake 
of the Republic—although I don’t begrudge my blood or my 
sweat to the cause.” 

“ Right, right, shove on the business!’ cried an impatient 
chorus. 

Another amazed-looking native gave down his name, but his 
examination, from an _ Irish-American citizenship-conferring 
point of view, was more unsatisfactory than that of his prede- 
cessor. 

“And this is the kind of stuff the American eagle was going 
to take under his wing,” commented the irrepressible judge of 
election ; “this is the kind that was'to have the right of bein’ 
United States senator and sittin’ on the same bench with Billy 
Mason and Mark Hanna!”’ 

“Never mind, me benighted son,” he continued, addressing 
the elector, “with the help of public schools, potatoes, corned 
beef and cabbage, we'll make you a good, sturdy voter yet, 
and if you manage to survive the enervating effects of trolley 
cars, live wires, cracked boilers, sewer gas, gasoline stoves, and 
other resources of civilization you'll be a fit and proper candi- 
date for the Union League Club. Otherwise, my sweet yellow 
aster, you had better emigrate to America, tie a cheese-cloth 
round your head, call yourself Swami something-or-other, talk 
theosophy to them and claim that you have most intimate re- 
lations with some queer folks called the Mahatmas, who live in 
caves in Thibet. A blessed country Thibet, for whenever they 
catch an Englishman there, looking maybe for the Mahatmas 
or for an excuse to grab the country, they ride him ona 
saddle stuck full of big, sharp spikes. Go to the States, my 
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son; the less they understand you the more they ’ll appreciate 
you. But in the meantime go home, put Hooligan’s lithograph 
in the window, and come out after supper and carry a torch.” 

“Stop that right here, Sullivan,” thundered aldermanic 
candidate Cassidy; ‘“‘’tis just like your gall to barefacedly 
take advantage of your position to influence illiterate voters. 
I remember in the Nineteenth how you made Brizzolara believe 
he’d lose his peanut stand unless he brought in twenty votes 
for Johnny Powers. Such tricks don’t go in the Irish Anti- 
podean Republic, and the sooner you know it the better.” 

At this point a number of the Connaught Rangers entered 
the room, and their leader, tall Sergeant Dee, asked for in- 
formation as to the system of voting to be adopted by the 
Republic. He stated that his comrades being mostly sons of 
small: farmers and tradesmen in the “old country,” whose 
property valuation did not entitle them to vote for members 
of Parliament—there being no “one man one vote” principle 
there—they were best acquainted with the open system of voting, 
used in Ireland in minor elections. 

“Is it possible,” inquired a Wolf-dog in a tone of commis- 
eration, ‘that in this late stage of the nineteenth century there 
lives a man who does not know the nature and the beauties 
of the Australian ballot ?” 

“JT know the nature of ét well enough,” said Sergeant Dee; 
‘but what do you mean by the beauties?” 

“The beauties are these,” explained a diminutive Wolf-dog, 
late an efficient ward hustler, “that when you scratch a guy he 
needn’t know the ‘con,’ else when he gets at the milk in the 
cocoa-nut he’ll throw you down and give you the marble 
heart.” 

The tall sergeant stared in bewilderment. 

“ Be the elephant on my collar ’—alluding to the regimental 
badge, the memorial of a victory in India—‘I believe there’s 
an interpreter needed between the Irish Irish and the American 
Irish, For the sake of your great-grandmother’s soul tell me 
what you mean.” 

“Oh! he means that the ballot is secret,” said the judge, 
“that you can vote for a man or not, as you please, without 
his knowing anything about it. That’s the beauty of it.” 

“Then that ’s the beauty I object to,” vociferated the lofty 
Ranger, thumping the table. He was eloquent and proceeded 
to demonstrate the fact. “I’d deeply regret any dissension in 
our councils,” he said. “I detest the cloven hoof of discord. 
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But fair play for a Connaughtman as well as for a Christian. 
The days of Irish faction-fighting are gone, thanks be to 
Heaven and Jemmy Stephens. Limerick ‘ buttermilks’ and Tip- 
perary ‘stone-throwers,’) Wexford ‘yellow-bellies,’ Kilkenny 
‘wet-the-guns,’ Ulster ‘far-downs,’ and County Mayo ‘God- 
help-us’ people, all meet in fraternal harmony with no cause 
of quarrel. The same red, warm Irish blood courses through 
their veins. ‘One in name, one in fame, are the sea-divided 
Gaels,’ as McGee says. But we don’t want treachery.. We 
don’t want deceit. We don’t want the chance of cutting a 
man’s throat behind his back. We want everything fair, open, 
and above-board. What do we care who knows how we vote? 
Let every man show himself behind his vote as he’d show him- 
self behind his gun. Who’s afraid?” And he lapsed into 
song: 
“‘ My father cared little for shot and shell, 
He laughed at death and dangers, 
And he'd storm the very gates of hell 
With a company of the Rangers.” 


“Open vote! open vote!” “ Ballot! ballot!” rose the op- 
posing cries, each side striving to convince the other of the 
superiority of the system of voting advocated by it. 

While Madura labored in the throes of an excitement as 
intense as was caused by the late siege, an American cruiser 
entered the harbor and sent ashore an officer and a file of 
marines. 

“What. is the cause of all this?” inquired the amazed 
naval man of Governor Bennett. 

“Simply that blamed Anglo-American treaty, that’s all.” 

“ But there’s no such treaty. The attempt to carry it out 
has failed. At Washington the proposition was almost unani- 
mously rejected.” 

The tidings brought by the officer passed rapidly fro 
mouth to mouth. A murmur rose which presently increased 
to a cheer. Then cheer succeeded cheer, climbing like echoes 
up the streets to the fort, whose ramparts were soon crowded 
with wildly applauding soldiers. When the governor’s attention 
was attracted by the shouts he noticed that the green flag had 
disappeared and that the stars and stripes waved as serenely 
as usual. Boys in blue were seen at their various posts. The 
American military machine at Madura, stopped for the space of 
a few hours, clicked on as regularly as ever. The Connaught 
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Rangers, preserving long faces before the indignant glare of 
General Mowbray, blandly announced themselves as ready to 
return on board the Grampus. 

Harry Simpson came sauntering from the fort. “I am re- 
quested to inform you, governor,” he said, “that the Irish 
Antipodean Republic has gone out of business, it being sud- 
denly learned that there was no very urgent reason for its 
existence. I may also add that its proposed brilliant official 
organ, the Madura Monitor, is not likely to reach publication.” 

“A little more of this shock and strain would have killed 
me,” said Governor Bennett, wiping his dewy brow. ‘“ Now 
that it is over I suppose we shall be worn to death holding 
court-martials,” 

“Pshaw!” laughed the American naval officer, “we are near 
the equator.” 

“ Egad, sir, I think you’re right,” coincided General Mow- 
bray. “Sailors have their pranks and privileges when on or 
near the line, and why not soldiers? I certainly shall not 
dignify the grotesque business with an official report.” 

“ Neither, I think, on consideration, shall I,” said the gov- 
ernor. “ But say, Simpson, you would-be cable fiend, may we 


depend on you to keep this ridiculous affair out of the news- 


papers?” 

“Unfortunately you may; it would make a splendid ‘ scoop,’ 
but I have no means of sending it.” 

Dreamy, lotus-eating, tropical quiet settled down once more 
over sunny Madura, of whose three-hour revolution no account 
ever reached either the public press or the war-offices of the 


United States or England. 
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AN AuUMUMN ECGSMASY. 


BY FRANK X. ENGLISH. 


®h! soon the lrake shall hush its flow, 


Soon all the mountain glory go, 


And | cife uplift to Maiden Snow 
The sigh of deathful fears! 


But ah! afar from tropic trees 
Come wandering sweet prophecies 
Y\p ° 
Cf song, and all the rhapsodies 


That burst with April's tears. 


And oft, within the mystic land 


| feel the snow upon my hand; 
7 


Yet whilst | die at | rove S command, 


Life silently appears. 


At last, from Leath for ever free, 
Still captive shall my spirit be 

In Lrove’s deep-anchored ecstasy 
T'hrough glad eternal years. 


St. Mary's of the Lake, September 3, 1809. 
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NATURE-WORSHIP A CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT. 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S P. 


a charming and suggestive essay on the con- 

trast between pagan and medizval religious sen- 

timent. His statements were quite justifiable, no 

doubt, and still it is not improbable that many 
of his readers would be led to form an utterly false notion of 
the Catholic sentiment about the material universe. So few, 
indeed, even among ourselves, thoroughly appreciate the church’s 
teaching on this point that it may well be deemed a profitable 
subject of consideration. True though it be, as Arnold says,* 
that the Idyls of Theocritus and the literary gospel of the 
Ages of Faith are inspired by an altogether different, nay, 
an opposite view of the natural world, only a short-sighted 
and narrow criticism can suppose the characteristic sentiment of 
Christianity to be an exclusive supernaturalism, scornful and 
intolerant of the worth and beauty of visible things. 


NATURE WORSHIP THE OFFSPRING OF RELIGIOUS CON- 
TEMPLATION. 

And yet many, at different times, have been impressed by 
the vivid contrast of the two views concerning the nature and 
office of the material world. Generally speaking, undue exalta- 
tion of the visible universe—Nature-Worship—is assumed to be 
an essentially pagan characteristic; and Christianity, on the 
other hand, aiming at things that appear not, seems to centre 
its efforts on drawing man away from the contact and tangle 
of matter, that he may rise to a life supernal. Still, proper 
appreciation of the world of Nature is no weak or uncertain 
force in the religious development of a human soul, and that 
church which is the accredited representative of formal religion 
has recorded its faith in the real greatness of Nature, has safe- 
guarded Nature’s sanctity with protecting anathema, has pro- 
claimed in all the solemnity of magisterial definition Nature's 
winning power to influence and instruct the mind of man 
unto godliness. 

How meaningless, then—we may fairly say stupid--is any 

* Essays in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold: Essay on Pagan and Mediaeval Religious 


Sentiment. 
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résumé of Christianity’s Nature-doctrine, such as that given by 
the distinguished geologist who declares that the outcome of 
Christian teaching in centuries past has been to place man 
in an attitude half of fear, and half of hostility toward the 
material universe—from which delusion he has been rescued 
by the newer developments of science, teaching him that earth 
is the surest pillar of Heaven, that Nature is worthy of man’s 
trust and reverence, and that in place of there being a super- 
natural realm distinct from the lower world, only one order, 
one kingdom, one control obtains in the universe.* 

Need we proclaim that due appreciation of the real grandeur 
of the universe, its exaltation to the uttermost limits of the 
sublime, the setting of its every curve and color in composi- 
tion most beauteous and impressive, is not the proper fruit of 
recent discoveries in natural science, not the work of evolu- 
tionist, materialist, and pantheist, but rather the offspring of 
religious contemplation, whereby the sweet face of Nature, 
even as God’s gracious sunlight streaming through stained 
cathedral windows, grows more thrilling in its glow, more mys- 
tically fair? It must be realized that in gaining the loftiest 
conception of Nature’s unity and dignity, men perforce hark 
back to truths proclaimed by dogmatic Christianity, and strenu- 
ously defended by the old church of:the centuries. True, like 
every good thing, this fact is slighted or forgotten, and its 
power belittled there where it best might expect recognition 
and honor; but that happens because men still will be deaf to 
Wisdom crying aloud on every high hill and under every green 
tree. 

NATURE LEADS UP TO NATURE’S GOD. 


Let us, however, profess our belief in the divinity of Nature, 
that open book wherein God’s mind is writ, that most learned 
and most solicitous of mothers, who has both power and good- 
ness to bestow some of the deepest, holiest joys that man can 
experience. Readily enough, we declare ourselves out of sym- 
pathy and sickened with commonplace eulogy of “scenery” 
and “beautiful sights”; but those very objects which to the 
shallow, or the frivolous, are but occasions for ecstatic out- 
bursts of washy sentimentalism, have a native dignity and 
significance ranking them with the highest, most sacred influ- 
ences in a man’s life,—his love for his mother, his history of 
grief, his hope of a hereafter. 

What best serves at once to illustrate and enforce this state- 


*N.S. Shaler: Zhe Jnterpretation of Nature. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
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ment is the fact that the attitude of men’s minds towards visi- 
ble Nature always, and as of necessity, has been colored and 
shaped by their religious belief. In appreciation of Nature, as 
in spiritual life, men may rank as infidels, as lukewarm believ- 
ers, or as fervent saints. We would insist on the truth that, 
ceteris paribus, the more spiritual a man is, the deeper his love 
of Nature and the firmer his touch upon the Universal Life 
throbbing through all creation; and that the principles of dog- 
matic Christianity and approved mysticism—supposedly hostile 
to Nature—do, in proportion as they are assimilated, lift man 
more and more away from the commonplace, clothe him in the 
thrill of eternal verities, and draw him deeper into the har- 
mony of creation than do the wildest dreams of materialist, 
pantheist, or humanitarian. 


REVERENCE FOR NATURE INTERTWINED WITH EARLIEST RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 

In the oldest poetry of the world—the early pagan mytho- 
logy—we see how to its first children Nature dawned as the 
physical embodiment of Divine power and beauty.* Unguided 
by higher teaching, men framed a religious creed, stamped, or 
rather informed, by the awful presence of Nature; and her ap- 
pearances so interwove themselves with ethical and metaphysi- 
cal concepts as to become ultimate verities beyond which noth- 
ing farther was to be sought. So the innocent brightness of 
the dawn, the “clouds that gather round the setting sun,” the 
majesty of the storm, the flowing waters, the luminous firma- 
ment, the roaring ocean, and the whole glorious round of never- 
ending beauties, drew forth man’s deepest sentiments of awe 
and reverence, and he fell down to worship, imagining “either 
the fire, or the wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the great water, or the sun, or the moon, to be the gods 
that rule the world.’”’*+ Morn’s sweet approach was the flashing 
of the fiery chariot of the god of Day. Alternations of rain 
and sunshine, the changing of the seasons, seed-time and har- 
vest, these were the coming and going of unseen divinities. 
And as man rose from this animistic interpretation of the phe- 
nomenal world to a purer monotheism, he merely ranged the 
subordinate intelligences, controlling particular events, into a 
sort of hierarchy under the sovereignty of a Supreme Being, 
whose manifestations they were. The loftiest expression of this 
exaggerated Nature-worship we find at last in the refined Pan- 


* Read Ruskin’s lecture on Athena Chalinitis, in Queen of the Air. 
+ Wisdom xiii. 2. 
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theism which conceives of life as God, and sees the divinity 
pass under varied form into sunset cloud, and living water, and 
evening star, and mountain daisy, into the whispering winds, 
the beasts of the field, and the birds of the air. 


THE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC VIEW FROM THE GREEKS. 


In evident contrast with this, which we may call the pseudo- 
religious interpretation of the natural world, is what may be 
termed the secular, or pseudo-scientific. The Greeks, from whom 
is inherited the scientific spirit so dominant in our modern 
world, seem to have been the first to frame a conception of a 
universe excluding the constant personal interference of unseen 
divinities. The Platonic theory of universals, and Aristotle’s 
further invention of utterly impersonal categories, are apparent 
foreshadowings of that explanation by means-of which modern 
science interprets Nature as quite apart from any invisible or 
supernatural influence. Its supreme exaggeration is found in 
the doctrinaires who systematize and classify all natural beauties, 
just as science has systematized the divers departments of the 
visible world; nor have these any patience with one who pro- 
fesses to discern in Nature something more than can be seen 
with the eye and touched with the hand.* 

Quite a number there are, keenly sensitive to the physical 
charms of natural beauty, who nevertheless blind themselves 
to the perception of that which rounds out and exalts these 
earthly graces. The gifted Morris, who can portray Nature 
with the hand of a master-artist, professes himself without under- 
standing of that which he paints.t An earnest and life-long 
student of Milton, Mr. St. John, declares: “ Landscapes are 
only valuable as a background to human action; they are noth- 
ing in themselves. And the utter inability of mere brute mat- 
ter to call forth the energies of poetry is evident from the 
writings of those doctores umbratict who in every age have 
wooed the muse; their representations, like nothing in the 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth, being but so many wild dreams, and their sentiments 
and language every way worthy of the matter.” + Similar, no 
doubt, was the belief of the clever writer who said that “to 
us the heavens reveal not the glory of God, but rather the 
glory of Isaac Newton.” 

* See an article on ‘‘ Nature and the Poets,”’ Dudlin Review, January, 1872. 


+See The Earthly Paradise, by William Morris, 
} Preface to Milton's Prose Works. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE GOLDEN MEAN. 

We have dwelt upon two views of the world of Nature, 
both of them extreme and therefore false. But between the 
neo-Pagan, or Naturalist, and the Pantheist there is room for 
a just mean, and therein we find that interpretation of the 
glorious world about us, dear to the true mystic, based on an 
accurate estimate of Nature’s relationship to God on the one 
hand, and to man on the other. Though the sympathy of 
many may be withheld from us, we cannot but profess our 
belief in the religious significance of Nature. Certainly the 
conventional attitude of mind is one of scornful ridicule for 
such an opinion, but it is an attitude as false as it is unjusti- 
fiable. The everlasting and many-sided sympathy of man for 
his environment should intimate to every one that Nature stands 
for something ufidreamed of in a commonplace philosophy. 
Here, as elsewhere, errors born of exaggeration will be found 
concealing truths of startling import and deepest worth, for 
the great mysteries of the visible world will yield golden fruit 
to patient culture; not to every one in equal measure indeed, 
but still ample reward cannot be wanting 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms,” *— 


to him who, with Goethe, can say: “I pass whole days in the 
open air and hold spiritual communion with the tendrils of the 
vine, which say good things to me”; or to him who will listen 
to Wordsworth, advising his “dearest friend ”: 


“Let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee.’’+ 


AN AID TO GROWTH IN SPIRITUALS. 


But this apparent concession to Nature is really, be it re- 
membered, an aid to growth in the spiritual life, which thrives 
best when order and proportion are conserved, and the whole 
man is developed harmoniously and symmetrically. The time 
is coming, said Claude Bernard, when the scientist, the philoso- 
pher, and the poet will all understand one another. And, in- 
deed, let us hope that the reign of narrow absolutism, whether 
religious or scientific, is no more. If we would comprehend 
the whole message revealed to man, we must glean from many 


* Bryant's Zhanatopsis. + Tintern Abbey. 
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quarters; for man’s inquiry embraces not only the world of 
matter and the action of unseen intelligence, but further still, 
the play of an infinite spiritual Force, to whose influence the 
human world of mind and matter is sensitive, and who is in 
some sense related to, though essentially beyond, these. The 
failure of the pseudo-science which attempted to dethrone God 
from the sovereignty of the physical universe has been re- 
peated in the passing of that Naturalism which aspired to rule 
the literary and artistic world. French literature, since the 
triumph of the younger Dumas, has reacted from distorted 
realism to at least a moderate idealism which aims at the per- 
fecting of life; and serious men will turn from the Rougon- 
Macquart series to Paul Verlaine, the converted Huysmanns, or 
even the older school of the Romanticists. Perhaps they may 
not stop short of learning from Chateaubriand of “ relationships 
and correspondences, and secret affinities between nature and 
man, and between nature and the Creator, and thus arrive at 
a perception of the bond of union between the feeling for na- 
ture and the religious sentiment.”* The psychological fad, 
and the popular manifestations, often ridiculous, of a craving 
for the occult and the mystical, may be things of a day, but 
can we not hope that with larger experience we are coming 
to recognize that not only the human being and the social 
organism are proper study for mankind, but that further and 
beyond these a Divine control is running through all things, 
shaping them into unity, and breathing a message through 
every sensible manifestation that reaches us: 


“A something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.” * 


So that, in fact, both physical and psychical worlds are but parts 
of an order, the hidden beauty and poise of which is nobler far 
than their partial interpretations. Perhaps the dawn of Nature’s 
unity—misappropriated by evolutionists as due to their discover- 
ies—shows best of all how progress is tending back to the 
securing of first principles, those fine old-fashioned ideas of God 
as the First Cause, Good, True, Beautiful, One and Multiple, of 


*See Manual of the History of French Literature and Le roman naturaliste, by F. 
ié + Tintern Abbey. 
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Whom came all things and through Whom are all things, 
Whose footstool is the Everlasting Hills, Who speaketh in the 
rain and the wind and the thunder, Who holds this universe in 
the hollow of His hand, in Whom we, too, live and move and 
have our being. There is a truth then, as well as an error, in 
the scientist’s declaration that all matter is but the result of 
the action of energy, and that all phenomena whatever are but 
manifestations of power; but the fact has come to light not so 
much through the discovery of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World as through the revelation of a Spiritual Law in the 
Natural World. 


NATURE HAS A MESSAGE ON HER LIPS. 


It argues naught that this glorious prerogative is unseen by 
many, for we cannot expect Nature’s full splendor to dawn on 
minds untutored, or perhaps warped by false influences. Often 
the light that shineth into the darkness is comprehended not. 
Very entertaining is the following account of instructions given 
by an enthusiast in Nature-worship to a conventional young 
lady anxious to learn :* 

“*Tell me,’ he says, ‘did any flower ever make you cry?’ 

‘No,’ answered Mercy, with a puzzled laugh; ‘how could 
it?’ 

‘Did any flower ever make you a moment later in going to 
bed, or a moment earlier in getting out of it?’ 

‘No, certainly. You would not really have me cry over a 
flower? Did ever a flower make you cry yourself? Of course 
not; it is only silly women that cry for nothing.’ 

‘A man may really love a flower,’ was the answer. ‘A 
flower comes from the same heart as man himself, and is sent 
to be his companion and minister. There is something divinely 
magical, because profoundly human, in them. In some at least 
the human is plain; we see a face of childlike peace and con- 
fidence that appeals to our best. Our feeling for many of them 
doubtless owes something to childish associations; but how did 
they get their hold of our childhood? Why did they enter our 
souls at all? They are joyous, inarticulate children come with 
vague messages from the Father of all. If I confess that what 
they say to me sometimes makes me weep, how can I call my 
feeling for them anything but love? The eternal thing may 
have a thousand forms of which we know nothing.’” 

And then when the speaker learns that his pupil cannot re- 
member to have been ever consciously alone, he bids her, if she 


* What's Mine's Mine, by George Macdonald. 
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would commune with Nature, to climb a lonely hill, sit down on 
a solitary rock, look out over the wide world and up into the 
great vault above, be still, and listen for a whisper. 

Reading the above strong speech in the pages of a novel 
one might, no doubt, be tempted to call it exaggerated senti- 
ment. We are likely to listen with more reverence and yield 
greater credence to the poets who may be considered as having 
come from the contemplation of Nature with her message on 
their lips. Whittier’s “ Worship of Nature,”’ for instance, if not 
of the first rank as a work of art, is, however, instinct with sug- 
gestions that appeal most strongly to us. And so with others, 
many more in number than we could wish to mention. But let 
us turn to the poet-royal of Nature, the man whose song rings 
echoes in the heart of every lover of the visible world, and who 
has bared for our enlightenment the wondrous secrets of his 
own intercourse with our common Mother. Mark how he came 
to regard her with the fervent ardor of a boy’s first love, 
through living constantly in her presence: 


“Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear, 


Thanks to the means which Nature deigned to employ ; 
Whether her fearless visitings, or those 

That came with soft alarm, like hurtless light 
Opening the peaceful clouds. 


In November days, 
When vapors rolling down the valley made 
A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods, 
At noon and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine; 
Mine was it in the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters all the summer long. 


I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters colored by impending clouds. 
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Even then I felt 
Gleams like the flashing of a shield; the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things.” * 


And so the influence that we see portrayed in that exquisite 


gem, 
“Three years she grew in sun and shower,” 


gradually wrought in him a positive growth, a development of 
hidden powers: 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


He had but passed his boyhood when he found the follow- 
ing to be the result of his sympathetic intimacy with Nature: 


“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love.” + 


But further—and it is Wordsworth’s treatment of this point 
which raises his verse to the dignity of a message—the sensu- 
ous enjoyment of Nature’s beauty proves but the entrance to 
an unseen world wherein man is led on from joy to joy, his 
mind enlarging, his soul deepening, until in rippling brook, and 
pattering rain, and mountain wind will be found an inspiration, 


“In which the burden of the mystery 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” + 
* The Prelude, i. and ii. + Tintern Abbey. 
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It is Nature interpreting to man the still, sad music of 


humanity : 


sc 


The human nature unto which I felt 

That I belonged, and reverenced with love, 
Was not a punctual presence, but a spirit 
Diffused through time and space. 


Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature. 


In the midst stood Man, 
Outwardly, inwardly contemplated 
As of all visible nature’s crown, though born 
Of dust and kindred to the worm: a Being, 
Both in perception and discernment, first 
Through the divine effect of power and love: 
As, more than anything we know, instinct 
With godhead, and by reason and by will 
Acknowledging dependency sublime.” * 


And thus, finally, is the worshipper led through Nature up 
to Nature’s God. The day comes when he can read the world 
as a Divine Scroll, when all living things breathe upon him 
the fragrance of the Divine Presence and reflect the light 
issuing from the Divine Bosom, when the sunset cloud on the 
mountain shines beautiful as the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings from an unseen world. 


“T looked for universal things, perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky: 
Earth, nowhere unembellished by some trace 
Of that first Paradise whence man was driven: 
And sky, whose beauty and bounty are expressed 


By the proud name she bears—the name of Heaven. 


I called on both to teach me, and I felt 
Incumbencies more awful, visitings 

Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul 
That tolerates the indignities of Time, 
And from the centre of Eternity 


All 


In glory immutable. 





finite motions overruling, lives 


* The Prelude, viii. 
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Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 

Toward the Uncreated with a countenance 

Of adoration, and an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible. 


If in this time 
Of dereliction and dismay I yet 
- Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A more than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life: the gift is yours, 
Ye winds and sounding cataracts! ’Tis yours, 
Ye mountains! Thine, O Nature!”* 


Schooled in this reading of Nature, we rise to that senti- 
ment so thrillingly worded in the sunset scene at the conclusion 
of the great poem of the great Nature-poet: 

























“Eternal Spirit! universal God! 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 
Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
To furnish; for this effluence of thyself, 
To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed: this local transitory type 
Of thy paternal splendors, and the pomp 
Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim,—accept the thanks 
Which we thy humble Creatures here convened 
Presume to offer; we, who, from the breast 
Of the frail earth permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face, 
Are yet exalted and in soul adore.” + 





And now to consider how far such a sentiment may be 
claimed as a flowering of Catholic faith. It is significant that 
a passage of the Lxcursion represents the Solitary objecting to 
that ardent and intimate love of Nature which bursts forth in 
religious imagery, because, as he declaims with true Protestant 
fervor : 














* The Prelude, ii. and iii. + The Excursion, ix. 
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“ How, think you, would they* tolerate this scheme 
Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Roman phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted ?” 

Indeed, the above passages, interpreted in their finest sense, 
are but the splendid artistic expression of that sublime concept 
which the Church of God has ever defended, alike against the 
fanatical Manichean and the extravagant Animist. This shows 
us the touch of Nature making the whole world kin in adora- 
tion of the Creative Spirit, whose Unity, Beauty, and Immen- 
sity our universe faintly reflects. Saint Paul’s profession of 
faith in the visible things through which the invisible are clearly 
seen and understood is adopted into the solemn definition of 
the Catholic Church proclaiming the cognoscibility of God by 
the natural Jight of reason. And is it more than the formal 
expression of such sentiments as the following P— 

‘*Go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if ’twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be unraised. 


And if indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could he design 
That this magnificent effect of power, 
The earth we tread, the sky that we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night reveals; 
That these,—and that superior mystery, 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 
And the dread soul within it,—should exist 
Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 
Probed, vexed, and criticised ?”’ + 


TRUE FLOWERING OF CATHOLIC TEACHING, 


And we find this creed echoed and re-echoed through the 
ages by those pre-eminent in claim on the Catholic’s love and 
reverence: by the Three Children singing their Bemnedicite in 


the fiery furnace: + by God’s servant Job learning of his Mas- 


ter from the earth, and its beasts, from the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea:§ by the Psalmist, as he sings of the 


* “* Those godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flame of zeal, 
Shrine, altar, image, and the massy piles 
That harbored them.” 
+ The Prelude. t Third chapter of the Book of Daniel. § Jod xii. 7. 
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heavens revealing the glory of God, or of the eternal hills that 
spoke to him as they do to us in our sorrow: “I have lifted 
up mine eyes to the mountains, whence cometh help unto me”; 
or of the glad chorus that he hears breaking forth from the 
whole adoring universe: ‘“ Praise the Lord, fire and frost, snow 
and mists, stormy winds that do his will, mountains and all 
hills, fruit-trees and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping 
things and fowl with wings, kings of the earth and all peoples, 
princes and all judges of the earth, young men and maidens, 
old men and children.” * When Saint Augustine sought God 
in the sea, and the deeps, and the fleeting air, in the heavens, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, they answered: ‘“ We are 
not God; it is he that made us.”’ ‘“ My asking was my con- 
sidering them,” he says, “and their answering was the beauty 
I discovered in them.’’+ A thousand years later the hill- 
side of Subiaco, and the Umbrian plain, resounded with the 
song of another saint, worshipping Nature, the handmaiden of 
God. Even the martial-spirited Loyola in his communing with 
the Creator “loved to contemplate the splendor of the starry 
skies and to behold the flower-besprinkled meadows and fields 
where he became rapt in God.” Thus do the centuries, linked 
in common adoration, encircle the shrine builded upon the 
pillars of the everlasting hills. 
ST. FRANCIS A LOVER OF NATURE, 

Perhaps we may take the Poor Man of Assisi as the 
typical embodiment of that combination of lofty mysticism and 
artistic sensitiveness which is the true flowering of Catholic 
teaching. To him everything in creation from the sun to the 
glow-worm was instinct with divine existence. His was not 
that spirit of artificial sentimentalism commonly and noisily dis- 
played by so many. It was an integral property of his great 
soul, an outcome of his inborn sympathy with Nature, due to 
his abiding sense of an omnipresent Deity animating and sus- 
taining the whole universe, its meanest as well as its noblest 
part, rendering all alike in a certain sense divine. It was what 
made him really the first of those artists soon to awaken 
lethargic Italy into the life of the Preraphaelite movement,— 
artists to whom men are turning to-day, moved by the instinct 
of piety, for their awkward drawing and ungraceful forms con- 
tain a spiritual suggestiveness sought elsewhere in vain. Even 
in the midst of his contemplation, Francis is ever communing 
with the visible creation. He is fascinated by the gloomy 


* Psalms xviii., cxx., and cxlviii. + Confessions, x. 6. 
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forest and ravished by the massing of splendid clouds; he 
tastes a joy unutterable as he gazes into the running stream, 
or caresses a fragrant flower.* His Canticle of the Sun records 
an ecstatic burst of song possessing at once the immortal 
beauty of an artistic masterpiece, the calm grace and natural 
dignity of a summer evening, or a starry night, and the solemn 
religious thrill of a thousand-voiced Te Deum, or a midnight 
Mass. It is the harmony of Nature worshipping her Maker, 
caught and translated for us by a mystic soul, steeped in 
Divine knowledge and aflame with Divine love. 

The story of the Seraphic Saint presents a wonderful] in- 
stance of Nature’s power as a religious influence. That her 
language is not always audible, nor her symbolism intelligible, 
merely presents the artist with the opportunity of winning her 
secrets and voicing them in tone, or color, or line. The writing 
on the wall must be interpreted to ordinary mortals, and to 
read it with prophetic ring is the artist's duty. And who greater 
than Wordsworth, among the poets fulfilling this office? Nature’s 
favored child, for whom the language of forest, and ocean, and 
storm held no secrets, whose music was in thunder and wind 
and sounding water, he more than any other has impressed on 
his generation how 

“We, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with colored vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbons, leaving what is best, 
On the Great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold. 
Or if by chance we stay our mind on aught 
It is some picture on the margin wrought.” + 

Can we help recalling “the ethereal Ruskin,” and his won- 
drous reading of visible forms, his interpretation, for instance, 
of the “ordinance of the firmament”? Can any one rest satis- 
fied if an alien to his faith in the clouds as messages from God, 
thus expressed in a chapter of Cait Enarrant? “ And all those 
passings to and fro of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and 
all those visions of silver palaces built about the horizon, and 
voices of moaning winds and threatening thunders, and glories 
of colored robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts 
the acceptance, and distinctness, and dearness of the simple 
words, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven.’’”» We may not, 
indeed, possess his, or Wordsworth’s, wonderful faculties and 

* See the first Life of Saint Francis, by Thomas of Celano. 


+ The Lessons of Nature, by W. Drummond. 
VOL, LXX.—I5 
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marvellously keen insight, together with perfect opportunity for 
observation. We may not be sensitive, as some known to us, 
so that Nature’s beauty lifts us into momentary rapture and 
leaves our ‘vital energy terribly wrought upon. But neverthe- 
less—and mark it well!—all of us as we go farther in the 
worship of Nature will grow closer to Nature’s God. 


CREDE EXPERTO, AND MAKE THE TRIAL. 


It may.be on some mountain lake by night with a wondrous 
silver moon rising beyond a mile of shining, starlit water, over 
dark walls of forest and rock, that out of the utter stillness un- 
heard-of things will be whispered to you. Or perhaps in the 
breaking of some dawn a silver sheen from the Great White 
Throne will filter through gray clouds, and steal over mountain 
tops, to stray in among myriad forest leaves, to soften the 
grass, and rouse the birds, and burnish the cold dew lying dull 
on the violets. Or maybe, again, as you lie on the spur of a 
cliff, and miles away across the flashing waters the Day hides 
in clouds he has touched into ethereal golden glory, there 
will come flying to you the glitter of El Dorado through a rift 
in the western sky; and you will see, be it only for an instant, 
the Holy City having the glory of God, the light thereof like 
unto a precious stone, as it were a jasper, or a crystal, its 
gates of pearl and its streets of pure gold, clear as shining 
glass, and the Lamb the lamp thereof. 

Ah! were we to sit at Nature’s feet, she would teach us strange 
secrets. Wherever she is, there too is her Life, there too is 
her God, thrilling her into communicative gladness. The man 
that cannot read God in Nature must be insensitive alike to 
God and to Nature, dead to the influence of the all-pervading 
spirit that animates whatsoever springs from the Creator’s living 
fingers. For through all these the Creator speaks: each hour 
he stands at the door and knocks, looking through the windows, 
peering through the lattices, his head wet with dew, and his 
locks with the drops of the night, and if any man open, He 
will enter in. 

And so again I say to thee, were thy heart pure every 
creature—rippling water, and floating cloud, and flashing sun- 
shine—were, indeed, to thee a mirror of life and a book of 
holy doctrine,* as with him who sang: 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” + 


* Imitation, ii. 2. + Intimations of Immortality. 











HOUSE OF THE MISSIONARIES AT SURINAM. 


THE BUSH NEGROES OF DUTCH GUIANA. 


BY REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


= URINAM! What a host of memories arise be- 

fore me when I recall that name! Unforgotten 

scenes, beloved forms of the dead past are 

clothed with life again, old familiar faces greet 

me, and voices long since hushed fall upon my 

ear. The fragrance of its early mornings, when the sun would 

burst suddenly upon awakening creation, and the tropical 

woods begin to teem with life; the rapid course of its broad, 

yellow rivers; the fierce glare of its midday sun, and the cool- 

ness of its declining day; the varied hues of the heterogeneous 

population, and the delightful association with my fellow-work- 

men in that far-off portion of the vineyard,—all these are 
features of the kaleidoscopic picture now passing before me. 

Memories like these which often flit before my mind were 

forcibly recalled by a recent despatch from Kingston, Jamaica, 

which appeared in our daily press. I reproduce it in full, that 

it may serve as an introduction to this article: 
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RELAPSED INTO SAVAGERY.—FUGITIVE NEGROES IN GUIANA 
AGAIN MAKING TROUBLE. 

Kingston, Jamaica, September z11.—The “Bush negroes” of 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, have been calling attention to them. 
selves in a sensational exhibition of savagery, according to a 
newspaper published at Nickerie, in that colony. 

These people are the descendants of fugitive slaves who have 
relapsed into savagery, making Goejaba and the other terri- 
tories occupied by them counterparts of Equatorial Africa. 
The Dutch government long ago concluded to let them alone. 

The trouble that has just brought them into prominence 
grew out of a fishing dispute. Some neighbors of the Goejaba 
community poisoned the fish in a creek that appears to have 
been common to both parties. The Goejabans then went on 
the war-path, but apparently got the worst of it, for their vil- 
lage was burned and they lost six warriors killed and many 
wounded. Later advices will probably bring further details. 

The incident is important as furnishing the Dutch authori- 
ties a pretext to intervene and bring the natives under sub- 
jection to the laws of the colony, whose peace they menace. 
As an ethnological study, illustrating the possibilities of the 
negro when left almost entirely to himself, these “ Bush 
negroes” have, perhaps, not had the attention they deserve. 


The last sentence is especially worthy of note, for though 
they live in our Western Hemisphere, the Maroon negroes of 
Surinam are less known to 

us than the inhabitants of 

Equatorial Africa, whom the 

writings of Stanley and others 

have introduced to the world. 

The name of Guiana has, 

within these last years, fre- 

quently been brought to our 

notice. It was Guiana that 

figured in the Venezuelan 

boundary dispute, and, on the 

occasion of President Cleve- 

land’s message to Congress, 

wrought our people up to 

fever heat.{} It was off the 

coast of Guiana that for five 

long years the unfortunate 

Dreyfus languished in prison. 

FATHER Doupers, C.SS.R., WHO DIED) Guiana 7 the ane borne by 
AMONG THE LEPERS OF SURINAM. the entire region lying between 
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the Amazon and the Orinoco, and five countries exercise juris- 
diction over it. The eastern portion, watered by the Amazon, 
lies within the limits of the Republic of Brazil, and the ex- 
treme western, bounded by the Orinoco, belongs to Venezuela. 
The central part is divided into French Guiana, or Cayenne, 
on the east, British 
Guiana, or De- 
merara, on the 
west, and Dutch 
Guiana, or Suri- 
nam, in the mid- 
dle. The general 
features of Guiana 
are the same from 
river to river. 
Low, alluvial 
lands on the coast, 
rising toward the 
interior, impene- 
trable forests, di- 
vided by gigantic 
streams that color 
the ocean with 
their yellow mud 
for twenty or 
thirty miles out to 
sea, the fauna and 
flora of the tropics 














in rich abundance ORANGE STREET, PARAMARIBO, ON THE SURINAM RIVER. 
—such are some 

of the characteristics that mark the region which helps to form 
the basins of the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

Dutch Guiana is inhabited by representatives of the five 
great races into which humanity is divided. The aborigines 
whom the first white settlers found there, when the French, 
under Poucet de Bretigny, occupied the site of Paramaribo in 
1640, still dwell in the land. Their tribes bear the historic 
names of Waraws, Caribs, and Arrawaks. The Caribs and 
Arrawaks were known to Europeans long before the names of 
Huron and Iroquois, or even of Aztec and Inca, had been 
heard. Living, some on the coast lands, others buried in the 
primeval forests, they are peaceable neighbors, whose indepen- 
dence has long been respected by the present masters of Surinam. 
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The whites, comparatively few in number, are descendants 
of Europeans, of Jews exiled from the Portuguese dominions 
—they are Portuguese emigrants from Madeira—or they belong 
to the official circles, and to the clergy, the army, and the 
navy. 

A number of Chinese live scattered through the country, 
occupied principally in mercantile pursuits. Since the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, large numbers of coolies have been im- 
ported from British India. These perform the labors of the 
sugar plantations. They have brought India with them to the 
New World in their costumes, their language, their . religion, 
and their mode of life. 

African slavery was introduced into Surinam at an early 
period in the history of the colony. During its long duration, 
which came to an end with the emancipation in 1863, the 
slaves were, with few exceptions, systematically kept aloof from 
Christianity, the slaveholders fearing that the Christian reli- 
gion would diminish the unrestricted dominion they exercised 
over the souls as well as the bodies of their victims. 

It is to slavery that the settlements of Maroon, or Bush, 
negroes owe their origin. Imported from Africa to work on the 
coffee and sugar plantations, the number of slaves increased to 
such an extent that by the year 1690 there were about 25,000, 
and in 1791 53,000 in the colony. From the beginning of the 
European settlement the slaves began to run away from their 
masters. This was not quite so difficult as it might appear. 
The plantations, generally on the banks of creeks and rivers, 
were surrounded by the dense growth of South-American vege- 
tation. It was quite easy for any man, or body of men, to 
hide in the fastnesses of the forest and defy the onslaught of 
civilization. The negro, accustomed to African forests, and 
hardened against the murderous climate of Guinea, Congo, or 
Sierra Leone, had nothing to fear from the dreadful miasma 
of a soil that would inevitably prove fatal to a white man. 
He needed little to live upon, and what he needed the forest 
and the river furnished him in abundance. The climate dis- 
pensed him from clothing, and a hut of palm-leaves sufficed 
him for shelter. Under the yoke of the white man he had 
barely touched the outskirts of civilization, so that, when the 
opportunity presented itself, he plunged into the savage state, 
like a fish into water. Banding. together, for the sake of con- 
venience and of mutual protection, the runaway slaves soon 
formed themselves into villages, whence they made their depre- 
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dations upon the plantations of their former masters. As early 
as 1684 or 1685 they had increased to such an extent, and had 
become so formidable to the colonists, that the latter earnestly 
wished to conclude an advantageous treaty of peace with them. 
Nevertheless, continually increas- = 
ing, they carried on for a century 
and a half their warfare against 
the whites. Expedition after ex- 
pedition was sent against them in 
vain. The negroes had the im- 
penetrable forest and the climate 
in their favor, while the greater 
number of the European troops 
found death in the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of the forest. To defend 
themselves against such enemies 
cost the colonists thousands of 
lives and immense sums of money. 
As I think of this stubborn resis- 
tance of a handful of blacks to the 
disciplined soldiers of Europe, I 
cannot help wondering how long it will take the Americans to 
subjugate the Philippine Islands. 

During the present century the Maroon negroes have con- 
ducted themselves peaceably in the enjoyment of their inde- 
pendence. They live far from the white settlements, isolated 
in their villages, on the banks of the rivers. Treating with the 
representatives of the Dutch government as freemen, not as 
subjects, their chieftains rule their tribes as monarchs, exer- 
cising the right of life and death. It is quite likely that 
another war would be just as disastrous to the Dutch as the 
previous ones were, and it is possible that the negroes would 
not find it very difficult to lay Paramaribo in ashes, if they 
took it into their heads, as I have heard they once threatened 
to do. 

At present the Maroons are divided into three principal 
tribes, the Acecanians, Saramaccans, and Matoarians. They 
live principally in the districts of the Upper Surinam, the 
Upper Saramacca, and the Marowyne. I remember having 
read of them in the “Lettres Edifiantes” of the Jesuits, who 
many years ago had charge of the missions in French Guiana. 
The old military cordon which, no doubt, served as a base of 
operations against them, and which stretched from Post Gelder- 
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land, in the interior, to Post Orange, on the coast, is now com. 
pletely abandoned. 

The camps of the Maroons are generally situated on the 
banks of the rivers. The cutting of wood constituting their 
principal industry, these rivers serve as a means of communica- 
tion with Paramaribo. There are no roads in Surinam worth 
mentioning, and all travel must be done by water. The wood 
is made into rafts, and thus floated down the river, in the same 
manner as we see the work done in the lumbering regions of 
the United States and Canada. Their vessels are hollow trees 
which are known as coryals, and which they navigate with 
paddles. 

The camp I visited was well kept, and built upon a level 
plain of white sand. Their cottages are made of the leaves of 
trees, such as the palm and cocoa-nut, and sometimes a porch 
is added to the cottage. The apparel of these children of the 
forest consists of very little, some of them going about almost 
nude. A visitor to one of these camps might easily imagine himself 
in Equatorial Africa, and an engraving taken from works of travel 
in the Dark Con- 
tinent would an- 
swer to perfection 
for an illustration 
of acamp of Bush 
negroes, 

I have never 
been able to dis- 
cover much reli- 
gion among them, 
although I have 
made _ inquiries 
to that pur- 
pose. Their 
worship seems to 
be nothing but a 
tissue of supersti- 
tious practices, 
which prevail 
among the other 
pagan negroes 
throughout the 
colony. The whole religion consists in propitiating deities, 
apparently evil. Great veneration is shown to a large tree, 








CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, SURINAM. 
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known as the cot- 
ton-tree, and offer- 
ings of beer and 
other articles are 
laid at its foot. 
Propitiatory sacri- 
fices are also of- 
fered to the 
«“ Wattra - mama,” 
the Mother of the 
Waters. Christi- 
anity has made 
little progress 
among these peo- 
ple, and the Ca- 
tholic religion 
none whatsoever. 
The Moravians 
are the only ones 
who, perhaps, have 
made a few nomin- 
al converts among 
them. 














. Their morality THE LATE RT. REV. JOHN ScHAAP, C.SS.R., BISHOP OF 
isatalow ebb, and NETALONIA AND VICAR-APOSTOLIC OF SURINAM. 


I have heard it 
said that disease is, in consequence, thinning their numbers. 
Polygamy is carried on, the limit of wives being a man’s ability 
to support them. 

The government of the tribe is vested in a Granman, or 
upper chief, who is succeeded after death by another member 
of the family. Each village is governed by a captain. 

The language of Surinam presents a philological problem. 
Although the English have occupied the country but little, yet 
the English language is the basis of the jargon now spoken 
from one end of the colony to the other. It seems scarcely 
credible that the short-lived British administration, which lasted 
only seventeen years after the departure of the French, whose 
sojourn was brief, should have stamped its features upon the 
language of the colony. And yet such seems to have been the 
case; for the language of Surinam, the Negro-English, bears 
all the evidences of a corruption from our language, with a 
number of Dutch and other foreign elements. 

Besides the seventeen years which elapsed between the 
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landing of Lord Willoughby, Earl of Parham, and the conquest 
of the country by the Dutch, the English were again masters 
of Surinam for a few brief periods, some months between 1667 
and 1668, again from 1799 to 1802, and, finally, from 1804 to 
1816. That the English language has exercised an overwhelm- 
ing influence upon that of Surinam is quite evident, nor do I 
see how that influence could have been exerted if it is not to 
be traced to the first occupation of the colony by the English 
between 1650 and 1667. At all events, the Negro-English, 
spoken from the Marowyne to the Corantyne—that is, from 
Cayenne to Demerara—is now the predominant language of the 
colony, the language of the street and of the home, though 
not of the school. Although the Indians have preserved their 
native tongue, which differs widely between the tribes, yet for 
' intercourse from tribe to tribe, and with the rest of the popu- 
lation, they use Negro-English. 

The Maroons speak no other language. Although they have 
preserved their African mode of life, the language their ances- 
tors brought from Africa has, with the exception of some 
words, almost completely disappeared. 

The two predominant elements of this tongue are English 
and Dutch, the former for words of every-day life, the latter 
for religion and expressions relating more to the world of ideas 
than to material objects. This Dutch element was introduced 
principally by the Moravian missionaries, who, having to deal 
almost entirely with the negro population, cultivated the lan- 
guage, reducing it to some kind of a system. Besides these 
two elements, we find also Spanish and Portuguese words, to- 
gether with some African. It is quite natural that the Maroons, 
isolated as they are, should possess certain peculiarities of lan- 
guage, and speak the Negro-English in a manner different from 
the rest of the population. Although I have never observed 
it, yet it seems reasonable to suppose that they have fewer 
Dutch words, and more of the original features of the language. 

From my first, landing in the colony my attention had been 
drawn to this singular people. They would occasionally come 
to town in groups, either to bring their lumber, or perhaps to 
make purchases. Their appearance alone marked them from 
the rest of the population. Tall and powerfully built, of a jet- 
black hue, without. the admixture of white blood that is slowly 
turning the negro into a yellow race, sometimes tattooed all 
over their body, their plaited hair rising from their head like 
horns, they might have looked like demons were it not for the 
many-colored pieces of cloth in which they draped themselves. 
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As the law forbade their coming into town in their nude con- 
dition, they complied with it by adopting the most fantastic 
and incongruous attire. 

One day a number of them, impelled, no doubt, by curiosity, 
walked into the church. Glad to have the opportunity of com- 
ing into personal contact with them, I followed them and, as 
they stood look- 
ing around in won- 
der at the various 
objects that met 
their gaze, I be- 
gan a conversa- 
tion. Poor crea- 
tures! how ex- 
tremely ignorant 
they were of all 
religion. Pointing 
upward, I told 
them of God, and, 
as they attentive- 
ly listened to me, 
their eyes follow- 
ed my gesture as 
though they ex- 
pected to see God. 

They questioned 
me regarding a 
statue of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. I told 
them it represent- 


ce 
ed na Mama foe RT. REV. WILLIAM WULFINGH, C.SS.R., BISHOP OF 
Gado ’’—the Mo- PHILIPOPOLIS AND PRESENT VICAR-APOSTOLIC 


ther of God; but o ae 
how difficult it was to convey these ideas of our religion, some of 
the highest and most metaphysical we have, to their untutored 
minds! God certainly has his own way of dealing with these poor 
children of Adam, which, whatever it is, is a just and holy way. 
It was not long before the opportunity presented itself of 
visiting these poor blacks in their own homes. The bishop 
had decided to pay a visit to the leper station of Batavia, and 
he had chosen me to accompany him, The terminus of the 
journey was to be a camp of Bush negroes, for the bishop 
wished to find out if there were any possibility of doing mis- 
sionary work among them. 
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It was the month of September, the dry season was at 
its height, and not a drop of water had for weeks moistened 
the heated atmosphere. Our party consisted of the Bishop, 
Mr. Arnold Borret, of Paramaribo, and myself, as first-class 
passengers. A negro servant and a leper, whom we were con. 
veying to the leper station of Batavia, were in what I might 
call the steerage, as they housed out-of-doors on the top of the 
wooden tent at the stern of the boat. The crew was made up 
of about ten stalwart negroes, who plied the oar with a vigor 
worthy of a more temperate climate, besides the man at the rudder. 

How I love to remember those pleasant days! Of the 
three travellers who set off from Paramaribo on that Sunday 
afternoon I am the only survivor. Right Reverend John Henry 
Schaap, my beloved father in Christ, and one of my dearest 
friends, has long since been numbered with the dead. He 
sleeps beneath the cathedral he erected in the heart of the 
tropics. Arnold Borret, at the death of whose father, once his 
cabinet minister, old William III. of Holland could not restrain 
his tears, was then one of the three judges of the Supreme 
Court of Paramaribo, the friend of the governor-general, and a 
man with a brilliant career before him. I loved him as I 
have loved few since. After he sent his resignation to the 
king and left all the world had to give him, I accompanied 
him to the foot of the altar, saw him invested with the livery 
of religion in the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
and we bade each other a last farewell. For a few brief years 
he exercised the priestly office, and now, ‘“ Consummatus in 
brevi,” he too rests beneath the palm-tree in the torrid zone. 
He preceded our friend, the bishop, to the tomb. 

Such was the party that, with the turning of the tide, rowed 
up the Surinam River, on a voyage to the interior of Guiana. 
The night had suddenly fallen, as it does in those regions, 
when we found ourselves in the canal that connects the Suri- 
nam with the Saramacca. Tall and weird arose, like black 
shadows on either bank, the giants of the forest, while the clear 
moon shot down its rays between them, and the voices of the 
oarsmen singing hymns floated over the silent waters. The 
next day we glided down the broad Saramacca to the Atlantic, 
and in the afternoon, cutting through the breakers of old 
ocean and turning into the Coppename River, we reached the 
leper station of Batavia. 

Here we were hospitably received by the saintly Father 
Douders, who had spent twenty-five years of his life among 
the lepers of Guiana. A few days’ rest in that abode of solli- 
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tude and suffering, and the journey was resumed. Up the 
Saramacca we went, further and further from civilization. The 
plantations were left far behind; we passed several negro settle- 
ments, exercising our ministry on the way, until the last vestige 
of civilization had vanished, and we knew that the only inhabi- 
tants of the country were the Indians and the Bush negroes, 
excepting the laborers in the gold fields beyond the cataracts. 
The beauties of tropical scenery with its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the magnificent solitude of South American forests 
have been so often described that I pass them over in silence, 
though they stand like an in- 
delible picture, imprinted upon 
my imagination with all their 
gorgeous coloring, and I still 
seem to hear the sounds from 
the animal world greeting the 
new-born day. 
It was four in the afternoon, 
after several days of travelling, 
when we sighted the camp of | 
the Bush negroes. Children | 
were sporting in the water, and 
a number of black forms were 
moving to and fro upon the 
shore. The approach of our 
boat had evidently caused a 
stir in the camp. . 
On landing, we at once in- wee ee ae 
quired for the “ Granman,” and FATHER CURRIER AT SURINAM. 
volunteers were not wanting to conduct the “ Roomsoe Katho- 
lyki Biskopoe”” and his companions to the august presence. 
We found his highness and several members of the court ready 
to receive us, for we must have been observed when we first 
turned the bend in the river. The palace was a thatched cot- 
tage, apparently of two rooms, situated in the centre of the 
camp. The chieftain, his wife, an old negress, as well as the 
former’s brother and son, had donned their clothes, which were 
no better than those of a day-laborer on the plantations. The 
old chieftain received us with the greatest courtesy, and what 
struck me more than anything else was his natural dignity. It 
was hard to conceive that he was merely the descendant of a 
runaway slave. Yet, within the limits of his jurisdiction, he 
was probably more powerful than any of the European consti- 
tutional sovereigns. 
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They had come to the conclusion, they said, that there was 
only one God to be adored, and consequently they had per- 
mitted the Moravian missionaries to establish a church among 
them. We saw the little frame church in which, if I remem- 
ber well, there was a small organ. The Moravians do. not 
seem to be as exacting in their demands as the Catholics must 
necessarily be. Whether they have met with any marked suc- 
cess Iam not prepared to say. We found polygamy the great 
obstacle to the evangelizing of these people. The present zeal- 
ous Bishop of Surinam, Monseigneur William Wulfingh, who 
has done wonders for the colony, has, I believe, made further 
efforts toward mission work among the Bush negroes, but the 
difficulties of the task are immense. 

Bidding the old chieftain farewell, we accompanied his brother 
and son on a tour of inspection through the camp. 

In one of the huts we found an old sick negress lying on 
the floor. The bishop gave her his blessing, and her cure which 
followed, as we learned on a subsequent visit of some of the 
negroes to Paramaribo, was regarded as the result. Quite a 
sensation was created among the population when Mr. Borret 
sat down to make a drawing of the camp. How I regret that 
I had not then a camera in my possession! 

The impression made upon us was by no means unfavor- 
able to the blacks. They seemed kindly disposed and gentle 
in their disposition, yet, as I think of the strong and well- 
developed bodies of the men, they appear to me no mean ad- 
versaries, when their savage nature is aroused. 

The great evil among them, the curse of the colony, is im- 
morality, and how can it be otherwise without the restraining 
influences of the Gospel? It may, however, be said that they 
have not the refined vices of civilization. Their almost nude 
condition seems natural to them, nor does it appear to exer- 
cise any immoral effect. 

Our visit over, we shoved off from the land, and the 
negroes congregated on the shore to bid us good-by. As the 
camp gradually receded we could still see the old negro chief- 
tain, standing at the door of his hut and bowing his adieu. 
Thus ended our visit to the Maroon negroes of Guiana, and I 
returned to Paramaribo with a burning fever, brought on, no 
doubt, by exposure to the sun and the miasma of the forest. 
A few months later I had left Surinam for the United States. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. L. WALWORTH. 


XI. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN AND CARDINAL NEWMAN IN THEIR TRUE 
MUTUAL RELATIONS. 


i ATHER BERNARD being chosen Provincial for 
the United States in 1850, it was not long be- 
fore he made a demand to have the services of 
the two American fathers in their own country. 
This claim being acceded to, brought our five 

years and a half of life in Europe to a termination. Leaving 
this return home to be spoken of hereafter, I wish to make 
these reminiscences linger a little longer in England in order 
to place the noble personage of Cardinal Wiseman in juxtapo- 
sition with the equally noble figure of Cardinal Newman. I 
wish to show them in their true relations to each other, for 
in history they cannot be alienated. Truth has yoked them so 
together that no false glamour can ever separate them, or dis- 
turb that substantial confidence which existed between them. 
In their very pains and trials there was a sympathy which 
minor differences, always existing more or less, could never 
disturb. Cardinal Wiseman had for a very considerable time, 
an all-sufficient time, the opportunity to act as patron to his 
friend. Who can doubt the fulness of that gratitude which the 
great English convert felt for the patronage that helped in 
time of need to seal his own grand life-work ? 

Newman’s appreciation of Cardinal Wiseman’s masterful 
management of the storm which awaited him on his return to 
England after the establishment of the new Catholic Hierarchy 
is given us in a letter of his to Sir George Bowyer. Unfortu- 
nately the exact date of this letter is not furnished us in 
Ward’s biography. It must, however, have been written in Jan- 
uary, 1851. These are Newman’s words: 


“He is made for the world, and he rises with the occasion. 
Highly as I put his gifts, I was not prepared for such a dis- 
play of vigor, power, judgment, sustained energy as the last 
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two months have brought. I heard a dear friend of his say, 
before he had got to England, that the news of the opposition 
would kill him. How has he been out! It is the event of the 
time. In my own remembrance there has been nothing like it.” 


So much for Newman’s confidence in Wiseman as the man 
of the hour for England and for the new hierarchy. The fol- 
lowing letter shows how Newman expresses his personal attach- 
ment to this great friend and benefactor: 


‘‘ EDGBASTON, February 1, 1854. 

““My DEAR LORD CARDINAL: Your Eminence’s letter arrived 
yesterday evening, the very anniversary of the day of my hav- 
ing to appear in court, and of the sentence from Coleridge. 
And to-morrow, the Purification, is the sixth anniversary of 
the establishment of our Congregation, and completes the fifth 
year of our settlement in Birmingham. As to the Holy Father’s 
most gracious and condescending purpose about me,* I should 
say much of the extreme tenderness towards me shown in it 
did not a higher thought occupy me, for it is the act of the 
Vicar of Christ, and I accept it most humbly as the will and 
determination of Him whose I am and who may do with me 
what He will. Perhaps I ought to remind your Eminence that 
to do it, the Holy Father must be pleased to supersede one 
of St. Philip’s provisions in our Rule, which runs: ‘ Dignitates 
ullas nemo accipere [debet|, nist Pontifex jubeat.’ 

“As to yourself, I hope, without my saying it, you will un- 
derstand the deep sense I have of the considerate and atten- 
tive kindness you have now as ever shown me. I shall only be 
too highly honored by receiving consecration from your Emi- 
nence. 

“ I do not know that I have anything to add to the second 
letter I sent your Eminence about a fortnight ago. I go to 
Ireland to-night or to-morrow morning. My purpose is to call 
on different bishops about the country, and to try to talk them 
into feeling interest in the university. Now that I am to be 
recognized as having a position in it, I have no hesitation in 
doing so at once. I wrote to Dr. Déllinger about six weeks 
ago, asking him to assist, if only for a time; but I have not 
had his answer yet. 

“The reports in England are that your health is much bet- 


* To secure for Newman a satisfactory status as rector of the Irish University the Cardi- 
nal had sought to obtain for him a titular bishopric, and, believing himself to have succeeded 
had written of it as assured. 
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ter for the change of scene and work; it was very pleasant to 
have your own confirmation of them. 
“Pray convey my hearty congratulations to dear Dr. Man- 
ning. I hope he is not so ailing as he was last winter. 
‘ Kissing his Holiness’s feet, and your Eminence’s purple, I 
am, my dear Lord, 
“Your affectionate friend and servant in Christ, 
“JOHN H. NEWMAN,* 
“of the Oratory.” 


I will here introduce another letter. There is a lesson in 
it. The lesson needs no expansion. It expands itself. Cela 
va sans dire. There is a second lesson in it which may not 
speak so plainly for itself. A few words from me will fill the 
blank. The letter reads as follows: 


‘* THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM, May 16, 1866. 

‘“My DEAR FATHER WALWORTH: Though I have left your 
kind present of your volume t+ so long unacknowledged, you 
must not suppose it to have been from any want of gratitude 
to you, or any want of interest in its contents. It treats of 
one of the main religious difficulties of the day and is a noble 
attempt to meet our needs—and you deserve the thanks of all 
Catholics for making it. 

“Then why have I not written to you about it sooner? 
The reason has been that I am too much perplexed with your 
subject to be able to say anything upon it which would be 
worth saying, and I did not like to write without saying some- 
thing. My perplexity arises out of the continually shifting con- 
dition of physical discoveries, and the indeterminateness of what 
is Catholic truth as regards their subject-matter, and what is 
not, in a province in which the church has not laid down any 
definitions of faith. None but an infallible authority can separ- 
ate Apostolical tradition from hereditary beliefs, and till this 
is done we must be at sea how to think and how to act. 

“You have opened the subject, well and boldly—and, while 
a writer so acts, and submits all he says to the judgment of 
the Catholic Church, his writings must tend to edification. But 
I am much interested to get information as to the matter of 
Jact, whether your volume has been taken up, whether it has 
made a disturbance, whether it has elicited any other works on 
the subject. You are more outspoken in America than we are 

* See Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, by Wilfrid Ward, vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 
+ The Gentle Skeptic. 
VOL, LXX,—16 
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here. I do not know enough of the state of science and the 
teaching of divines to know whether all that you have said 
may be safely said—but, if I held it ever so much, I should 
not dare to say it; first in consequence of the scandal that it 
would (needlessly) give Aere, and next because I should be in- 
volved in a controversy, for which I have neither time nor 
relish, nor strength. 

“A letter like this is a poor return for your kindness—but 
it will be enough, I trust, to show why I have delayed my 
acknowledgments to you, on an occasion when you would 
naturally be desirous to receive as many criticisms upon your 
work as possible. 

“T am, my dear Father Walworth, 
** Most sincerely yours, 
“ JOHN H. NEWMAN.” 


The second lesson to which I have already adverted before 
giving the above letter is this: The prevalence of infidelity in 
the general public, both in England and in America, brings 
every clergyman, whether Protestant or a convert, or Catho- 
lic by heredity, forward. It forces them to the front. And 
the higher they stand and the more they are known and the 


greater their influence with the public, the more distinctly they 
are forced to speak their minds out. 

Wiseman met the question fairly and frankly. Those that 
wish to know how he met it will find it all in his far-famed 
work on science and revealed religion, acknowledged by all 
who have read it as dealing most learnedly and most liberally 
with the subject. Some Catholics, who have never read any 
book on the subject since, think they know all that is to be 
known about it by posting themselves up on this book. They 
expose only their own ignorance. Science, real science, has 
progressed wonderfully since that day, and they ought to know 
it before discoursing on the subject. The position of a great 
leader of religious thought in regard to it can be gathered from 
the preceding letter. 

Here comes in very properly a letter addressed by Newman 
from Rednall to Archbishop Manning at Westminster: 


“REDNALL, 10th August, 1867. 
““My DEAR ARCHBISHOP: My memory differs from yours as 
to the subject of that letter of mine to Patterson last spring, 
which he felt it his duty to show you. It did not relate to 
Mr. Martin, but to Cardinal Reisach. 
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“You are quite right in thinking that the feeling, of which 
(alas!) I cannot rid myself in my secret heart, though I do 
not give public expression to it, towards one whose friendship 
has so long been a comfort to me, has nothing to do with 
the circumstance that you may be taking a line in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters which does not approve itself to my judgment. 

“Certainly not; but you must kindly bear with me, though 
I seem rude to you, when I give you the real interpretation 
of it. I say frankly, then, and as a duty of friendship, that it 
is a distressing mistrust, which now for four years past I have 
been unable in prudence to dismiss from my mind, and which 
is but my own share of a general feeling (though men are 
slow to express it, especially to your immediate friends), that 
you are difficult to understand. I wish I could get myself to 
believe that the fault was my own, and that your words, your 
bearing, and your implications, ought, though they have not 
served, to prepare me for your acts. 

“T cannot help thinking that having said this, I have made 
a suggestion, which, if followed out, may eventually serve bet- 
ter the purposes you propose in our meeting just now, than 
anything I could say to you in any conversation, thereby se- 
cured, however extended. 

“On the other hand, as regards, not me but yourself, no 
explanations offered by you at present in such meeting could 
go to the root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it. I 
should rejoice, indeed, if it were so easy to set matters right. 
It is only as time goes on that new deeds can reverse the 
old. There is no short cut to a restoration of confidence, 
when confidence has been seriously damaged. 

“Most welcome would the day be to me, when, after such 
a preparation for it as I have suggested, a free conversation 
might serve to seal and cement that confidence, which had 
already been laid anew. 

“ But such a day, from what I know both of myself and of 
you, cannot dawn upon us merely by the wishing; and the 
attempt to realize it now would be premature, throwing back 
the prospect of it. 

“That God may bless you and guide you in all things, as 
my Own sun goes down, is, my dear Archbishop, the constant 


prayer of yours affectionately, 
“JOHN H. NEWMAN,” * 
* See Purcell’s Lie of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. pp. 330, 331; for Oakeley’s letter urging 
a meeting with a view to a reconciliation see p. 327. Letters of Newman to Oakeley, pp. 
325; 329. 
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CANON OAKELEY'S LETTER. 
“ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, DUNCAN TERRACE, 
“ISLINGTON, N., 6th July, 1867. 

“My DEAR NEWMAN: The Archbishop has more than once 
expressed to me his great regret that there should exist be- 
tween himself and you what he feels to be a state of personal 
alienation, and his earnest desire of doing anything in his 
power to remove it. 

“TI have ventured to say, on my part, that the case was 
hardly one, as I feared, to be met by mutual explanation, in- 
asmuch as there was, I conceive, no personal quarrel nor breach 
of charity on either side, but only the absence of those cordial 
and intimate relations which depend on similarity of character, 
antecedents, personal views, and the like, and which no media- 
tion can bring about. 

“T think, however, that you ought to know both what the 
Archbishop feels and what I have said, in order that I may 
not be the occasion, through any misrepresentation, of hinder- 
ing what is abstractedly so much to be desired, and what I 
should be so happy to promote. 

“TI have not told the Archbishop that I have written to you. 

‘‘Ever yours affectionately, 
“F, OAKELEY.” 
NEWMAN'S LETTER TO OAKELEY. 
“ THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM, 28th July, 1867. 

“MY DEAR OAKELEY: I will answer you as frankly as you 
write to me. The only and the serious cause of any distance 
which may exist between the Archbishop and myself, is the 
difficulty I have in implicitly confiding in him. And I feel 
this want of confidence in him especially in matters which con- 
cern myself. I have felt it, and, as I think, on sure grounds, 
for four years past. But I cannot state those grounds, for 
various reasons: first, because they lie in a number of occur- 
rences which are cogent mainly in their combination; secondly, 
because they lie in communications which have been made to 
me confidentially. 

“Such grounds, it may be objected, are not capable of being 
met, and I ought not to expect others to accept them, it is 
true; I will appeal then, in my justification, to the general 
sentiment of Catholics in the matter. Mr. Martin testified to 
that sentiment when, on presuming last April to write on the 
subject of obstacles at Rome to my going to Oxford, he found 
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it necessary to assure his readers that the Archbishop had 
nothing to do with the matters to which he referred. And, 
when an address was, in consequence of his allegations, sent 
to me from the laity, certain distinguished laymen testified to 
the same sentiment, when they declined to sign it on the sim- 
ple ground that to do so would seem to be taking part against 
the Archbishop. 

“This being the general feeling of Catholics in England 
and at Rome, the best means which the Archbishop could 
take to set the world and me right, and to show that he had 
nothing to do with barring me from Oxford, would be to 
effect the removal of any remaining difficulty which lies in 
the way of my undertaking the mission. In saying this, I do 
not mean to imply (what would be untrue) that it would be 
any personal gratification to myself to have such difficulty re- 
moved; but that such an act on his part would be going the 
way to remove an impression about him, which every one 
seems to share, and no one seems even to question. Ever 
yours affectionately in Christ, JoHN H. NEWMAN, 

“ Of the Oratory.” 
NEWMAN TO OAKELEY. 
“ THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAN, 31st July, 1867. 

“My DEAR OAKELEY: I have no objection to your using my 
letter. However, I don’t expect, any more than you, that any 
good will come of it. The Archbishop will answer, ‘I have 
literally taken xo part in the Oxford Oratory matter. My 
action has been confined to the question of education.’ 

“If by ‘his action’ he means what he has said or written 
to Rome, his assertion is quite intelligible and credible. But 
if by ‘his action’ he means to assert that the action of York 
Place has been simply withheld either way, nothing is more 
opposed to fact. The question is, whether his house has not 
been a centre from which a powerful antagonism has been 
carried on against me; whether persons about the Archbishop 
have not said strong things against me both here and at Rome; 
and whether, instead of showing dissatisfaction publicly of 
acts which were public, he has not allowed the world to iden- 
tify the acts of his entourage with himself. No one dreams of 
accusing me of thwarting him—indeed, the idea would be 
absurd, for I have not the power. The world accuses him 
without provocation of thwarting me; and the prima facte 
proof of this is, (1) that his entourage acts with violence 
against me. (2) That, instead of taking any step to prevent 
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them, he contents himself with denying his having done any- 
thing against me himself, and with deeply lamenting that there 
should be a distance between us. 

“The world thinks, and I think, that he has virtually inter- 
fered in the Oxford Oratory matter—and the world and I 
have to be convinced to the contrary, or we shall continue to 
think so. Ever yours affectionately, JoHN H, NEWMAN, 

““ Of the Oratory.” 


NEWMAN TO MANNING (Two years later). 

“THE ORATORY, 3d November, 1869. 

“ MY DEAR ARCHBISHOP: Thank you for your kind letter. 
“JT can only repeat what I said when you last heard from 
me. I do not know whether I am on my head or my heels 
when I have active relations with you. In spite of my friendly 
feelings, this is the judgment of my intellect. Yours affection. 

ately in Christ, JoHN H. NEWMAN.” * 


It must be well understood that none of this correspon- 
dence, brought on through the agency of Canon Oakeley, led 
to any satisfactory results. They certainly in no way repre- 
sent any reminiscences of my own concerning the relations 
which actually existed between Dr. Newman and his eccle- 
siastical superior at Westminster. They came to my knowledge 
only recently. They came to me, as they must have come to 
others interested in religious matters there, as an unexpected 
revelation. The words are monumental and documentary. 
The revelation must remain as we find it lying before us, and 
not as we previously conceived things to be or wished them to 
be. The seal set upon Newman’s life work by our Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII., cannot be removed. The memory of 
Catholic England will henceforth see him gilded with the light 
which belongs to his true apostleship; and under all the cir- 
cumstances of his later years, as we now know them, his last 
thoughts could only be what his last words of joy give us: 
“ALL IS LIGHT.” It is painful to think how both Catholics 
and Protestants who took part in the tidal wave which moved 
so many forward towards Rome, including, not only Newman 
but Gladstone, had to struggle, until comparatively a late date, 
with their suspicions of Wiseman’s successor in the Archdiocese 
of Westminster. How could they continue to address him as 
“My dear Archbishop” at the head of letters, when the body 
of those letters show so positive a want of confidence? 


*See Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. p. 346. 
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It is passing strange that Dr. Newman, after so distinctly 
declaring in his letter to Archbishop Manning that he could 
neither understand him nor put confidence in him, should ad- 
dress him in terms of apparent affection. We know, however, 
how hard it is to lay aside old terms of friendship when founded 
on religious sympathy. We know, moreover, how hard it is 
for Catholic readers to cease to recall as facts things which 
never were facts, although for the time we received them as 
facts. So it is, however. Cardinal Manning ‘has furnished the 
world with his own record. He has made his own bed in 
history, and on that bed henceforth he must lie. 


XII. 


WISEMAN AND NEWMAN.—THEORY OF, DEVELOPMENT.— 
BROWNSON, HALL, AGASSIZ. 


My recollections of England’s great Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster, Nicholas Wiseman, are strong and vivid. His 
relations with Dr. Newman, and with that crowd of converts 
which clustered around that great founder of the English 
Oratory as their natural leader in the current of conversions 


to the old and only true Faith, has no signs of weakness in it. 
My judgment will not tolerate any theory which imputes any 
weakness to Wiseman’s will. No theory of that kind can ever 
be made to hold water. It is contrary to Wiseman’s natural 
disposition, which in the recollection of too many living men 
that once knew him towers above all suggestion of such 
weakness. 

In Newman’s letter to Wiseman of February 1, 1854, given 
in chapter xi., the reader will find these words: ‘‘ As to your- 
self, I hope, without my saying it, you will’ understand the 
deep sense I have of the considerate and attentive kindness 
you have now as ever shown me.” This considerate kindness 
did not consist merely of courteous language which, in order 
to avoid scandal, often passes between old friends and allies 
although in reality much alienated. Dr. Newman wrote this 
letter frankly and cordially. He was not ‘referring to fair 
words but to kindly deeds intended for the benefit of New- 
man and of Newman’s cause. The letter was written, be it 
remembered, at the time when Newman, through Wiseman’s 
influence, had been elected to preside over the new Dublin 
University. It was considered necessary that the new president 
should be clothed with the dignity of bishop, an official stamp 
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from Rome to add tothe prestige which his personal character- 
istics had already given him. Newman put in no profession 
of modesty to waive away this proffered honor. He entered 
heartily into Wiseman’s plans. Having been assured by the 
Archbishop that Rome was ready to carry out this purpose 
in his favor, he writes: “As to the Holy Father’s most 
gracious and condescending purpose about me, I should say 
much of the extreme tenderness towards me shown in it, did 
not a higher thought occupy me, for it is the act of the Vicar 
of Christ, and I accept it most humbly as the will and deter- 
mination of Him whose I am and who may do with me what 
He will.” He goes on to point out a difficulty in the way of 
accepting a bishopric, not in order to oppose the purpose 
but, on the contrary, to further it. The Oratorian rule under 
which he had now lived for five years forbade his acceptance 
of a bishopric except by command of the Pope. This would 
require a special dispensation from Rome. 

At the date of this important letter from which we are 
quoting, namely, February 1, 1854, Newman was already the 
acknowledged Rector of the Catholic University, and in the 
letter he announces his intention of going directly to Ireland 
to enter upon the duties of his new post there. The first 
work to be done was to call upon the Irish bishops and “to 
try to talk them into feeling interest” in that foundation, so 
eager and prompt in action was this simple-minded, single- 
hearted man in all that belonged to his apostolic vocation. 

When I said just now that Newman entered heartily into 
Wiseman’s plan with regard to his selection as Rector for the 
new institution of a Catholic Irish University, I must not be 
misunderstood. This Catholic University for Ireland was not 
Newman’s own idea. His own zeal and judgment was in favor 
of a Catholic College at Oxford. 

Was the founding of the Irish University an enterprise 
started by Wiseman as the best thought left to utilize the 
position and powers of his friend? It may be so. It proved 
to be a failure, however, and the bishopric would not have 
helped it. The great Cardinal of Westminster had perhaps 
overrated his influence, and a retreat both for him and for the 
Rector became manifestly necessary. Chief-Justice Coleridge's 
insults, with the foul shadow of Achilli, soon passed away. The 
fine of $46,000 was soon paid up, with a remainder of $18cCco, 
the most of which went to the Irish University fund. 

Newman was soon restored once more to the Birmingham 
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Oratory. Wiseman was forced by circumstances to change his 
thought of a bishopric for his friend, and Newman was forced 
to change his first desire to establish a college at Oxford. 
Can any one doubt that God overruled both these plans in 
Newman's favor that he might do greater things to promote 
the work of England's conversion ? 

I trust it will not be too much of a digression to introduce 
here a remarkable feature in the character of England’s great 
Cardinal-Priest. His love of truth he carried out to a critical 
tenacity to what is most perfect in duty and accurate in detail. 
In order to illustrate this last characteristic I must borrow an 
anecdote from a lecture given by Mr. Adams, a clerical con- 
vert, at Union Hall in Albany, on Thursday, March 2, 1899. 

When John Henry Newman was five years old he went 
with his mother on a visit to a friend. One of the first ques- 
tions the lady hostess asked of her guest was: 

“On what train did you start?” 

Newman’s mother answered: ‘On the five o’clock train.” 

The boy at once corrected her statement by saying: ‘“ The 
train, mamma, started at fifteen minutes to five.” 

“Why, child,” said she, “ what difference does it make?” 

‘I want you to be accurate,” said the little John Henry. 

“T am afraid I shall have trouble with that boy!” ex- 
claimed the mother to her friend. 

I cannot leave the stately figures of the two great English 
Catholics with which I have just been occupied without com- 
paring them with another prominent form which rises before 
me, namely, that of our own Crestes Brownson. He was like 
these former, a true Catholic. He resembled both in many 
personal peculiarities. He was unlike either in many other 
respects. He was of English blood, but no Englishman. 
Americanism is to be found in him and strongly marked. 
Keeping in mind the distinctions so neatly and justly made by 
the Head of our Holy Church, now happily ruling,* Brownson 
had “certain endowments of mind which belong to the 
American people, just as other characteristics belong to various 
other nations.” It is not necessary here to dwell on any pecu- 
liarities not commendable. When wishing to speak fairly 
and courteously of nations and of people, it is best to dwell 
on the nobler types of character. St. Francis of Sales says 
somewhere that we owe to our own country a preference of 


*leo XII[.’s Letter to Cardinal Gibbons on ‘‘ Americanism ” (see CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE for April, 1899, p. 139). 
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affection not always of reason and in argument. Brownson was 
not always so courteous and considerate as the two great 
English Cardinals of our day. He was a Rough Rider and 
could be rude betimes. Whether he was, as Lord Brougham 
is recorded to have said of him,* “the master mind of 
America,” is a point I forbear to discuss. He was unquestion- 
ably a master mind in America, and American Catholics espe- 
cially may well be proud of him as a noble-hearted and 
faithful Catholic, “‘an Israelite indeed” and without “ guile.” 

I have said that this great American Catholic convert was 
a “ Rough Rider.”” I do not mean this in every sense of that 
word, but in the best sense, perhaps, that that word will admit 
of, unless we descend to slang, which I do not wish to do. I 
mean simply that sometimes when engaged in argument and 
getting warm, as he often did in such case, he was not always 
sufficiently considerate. He did not always consider what kind 
of person he was talking to or talking of. Dear and valued as 
he was to me, I do not hesitate to acknowledge this of him. 
When speaking or writing calmly he would often acknowledge 
it, and without excusing it. In fact, I have known him to 
criticise others for failing in this kind of considerate charity 
even towards adversaries from whom he differed very widely. 
I know him to have criticised a most friendly intimate for 
showing suddenly a book to a learned professor, taken down 
from a shelf, when the learned man insisted no such author or 
book had ever existed. I have this from the doctor’s own 
mouth. He could be rude sometimes, as Dr. Newman said he 
was. A beautiful trait in him and a remarkable one was that 
when he committed an error of faith or memory he would not 
deny the truth in order to make himself consistent, however 
recently the mistake may have been made. He would rather 
Say: 

“When I said that last year I was mistaken. I know better 
now.” 

Dr. Brownson is well known to have criticised severely 
Newman’s theory of Development. What that theory really 
was I do not well know, either from the author’s own lips or 
from the book itself. From what I have heard of it, I have 
no doubt that it has helped to solve a question which must 
come up and must be solved by Christians who stand by the 
ancient faith once delivered to the saints, and whose duty 
and anxiety it is to defend it against all adversaries so far as 


* See CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE for April, 1899. 
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they feel themselves capable. Newman and Brownson may 
claim to have done this. Thus differing and yet co-operating 
in their way of explaining Catholicism to prejudiced outsiders, 
both are made orthodox and conforming to the ancient faith 
by teaching under the protection of the same chair of Peter 
from which both sought to derive instruction. Neither meant 
to disregard the memorable maxim of St. Vincent of Lerins: 
“In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas.”’ 
St. Vincent would have united with both in adding: “ Erga 
auctoritatem docentem, docilitas.”’ 

I cannot leave this point without giving the reader an 
anecdote to illustrate Newman’s position—I mean his position 
as I gathered it at the time of my residence in England, and 
from the lips of one of his own disciples. One of these was 
making a spiritual retreat in our convent at Hanley Castle. 
If I am not mistaken, it was Dalgairns, the Oratorian, at that 
time attached to the London community. Before he left he 
was asked one day, at our table: 

“What does Dr. Newman think now of his theory of 
Development ?” 

The answer was: “ This seems to be his present position. 
He does not intend to argue the subject any further; but his 
opinion is that at the bottom of the question, as treated by 
him, there is something true which a more perfect scrutiny and 
a more competent authority may bring into better light.” 

Passing by at this moment what theologians on religion, 
charlatan philosophers on all subjects, or infidels, may say in 
regard to the difference between development and evolution, 
let me here repeat the opinion of a dear friend of mine, one 
of the most thorough scientists I ever knew, and one of 
whom this State of New York has reason to be proud. I re- 
fer to Professor James Hall, so long State Geologist of New 
York, and predecessor of John M. Clarke, the able student and 
assistant of Hall, succeeding him in his duties under a new title 
of State Palzontologist. I asked Professor Hall: 

“Please tell me what is you opinion of evolution? Ard 
how does it differ from what we used to call development?” 

He answered: “ By evolution we mean in geology nothing 
different, that I know of, from development. The former, how- 
ever, is a more convenient term for us. We do not wish to be 
confused by any special definition by others, outside of our 
work, in other sciences for which we are not responsible.” 

Professor Hall then mentioned to me the name, I think, of 
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Babbage, the mathematician of Cambridge, who has also written 
on geology, as an author who had given him a light or a clew 
of light to harmonize his faith with new discoveries in science. 
I could never get access to the book he referred to, but from 
that conversation I had this confidence in him, that his faith 
in Revelation was as true as my own. Neither of us felt that 
there was any need of controversy between ourselves on the 
main question. 

Somewhat later, when giving a mission at Cambridge, 
Mass., I visited the celebrated Louis Agassiz, and spent a 
whole morning with him in his museum by his own invitation. 
I would not have visited him otherwise; hearing it reported, al- 
though unjustly, I believe, that he was apt to be uncourteous 
when clergymen called upon him. It was not so, however, in 
my case. What pleased me most at his museum was the last 
chamber of collections that he showed me. It was a large, 
long room full of coffins, not opened as yet but containing 
human bodies obtained from every quarter of the world. 

““T am not content,” he said, “when I study different races 
of men to have only their skeletons or skulls.” He then 
showed me a few large glass jars filled with heads and faces. “I 
have some of these things,” he said, ‘‘ but I do not value them 
very highly now. I look for the whole man with his whole 
flesh on him, and then I compare him with what I know of 
man before death, with his various pursuits and habits which 
guided him through life. This is my way of studying zodlogy, 
including anthropology, and as far as possible the fauna of 
paleontology.” 

After this we returned to his private room. There he en- 
couraged me to talk, and I introduced questions regarding the 
relations of Sacred Scripture with natural science. He believed 
firmly in one God, the Creator of heaven and earth. His great 
difficulty was not a disbelief in the supernatural, but an aver- 
sion to admit miracles in nature, which he thought argued a 
want of order in the Creator. He was not a Christian, neither 
was he a heathen nor an atheist. I do not praise this great 
man for everything he did or said. I cherish his memory, 
however, for his readiness to acknowledge a mistake, and his 
love of light when it was made to gleam on his understanding 
and his conscience. For all such men, especially when 1 am 
brought in contact with them, my prayer is: 


* Solve vincla rets: Profer lumen cects.” 
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“THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.” 


BY E. B. BRIGGS, D.C.L. (Catholic University of America). 


HAS N an article contributed by the writer to the July 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
the following propositions were advanced, viz.: 

Ist. That the inhabitants of the Philippine 
HI Islands do not, as yet, constitute a jural “ so- 
ciety’ or “ people”; and 2d. That until such a jural “society” 
or “people” shall have been developed in those islands (the 
possibility of which no “ expansionist” has, to the knowledge 
of the writer, attempted to deny), there will be no “ moral 
entity’’ therein, capable of giving the ‘‘consent of the governed” 
spoken of in the “ Declaration of Independence.” 

In view of the fact that the above propositions have been 
fiercely assailed by a great number of Catholic editors, even 
to the absurdity of personal attacks upon the writer, he pro- 
poses, in this paper, not only to substantiate the same, but to 
prove, from the writings of the most eminent Doctors of Holy 
Church, for centuries acknowledged, in the words of Suarez, as 
“ancient, received, and true,” the third and further thesis that, 
until a jural “society” or “ people ”’ exists, z. ¢., until organic 
social and civil or political society, as contradistinguished from 
the family, patriarchal, and tribal forms of domestic society, is 
evolved, there can exist, nowhere, a moral organism capable of 
giving the “consent of the governed” spoken of in the immor- 
tal “ Declaration.” 

Is it true to assert that, ‘Wherever men are found, organ- 
ization is found’’? that, “ Wherever human society exists, in 
the tribal or barbaric forms, as well as in the civil, the princi- 
ple of the Declaration of Independence is applicable” ? 

The opinions of the great Catholic Doctors, accepted for 
centuries as ‘ancient, received, and true,” not only say “ Nay!” 
to this, but clearly and distinctly point out the radical and es- 
sential difference between the purely domestic society of the 
family, patriarchal, and tribal types (the patriarchal and tribal 
forms being universally conceded to be but amplifications of 
the family), and social and civil society; in other words, “ na- 
tion,” or “state,” or both combined. They go on to affirma- 
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tively show: Ist. That social and civil society does not come 
into being by any “consent,” expressed or implied, of the 
“members” or “people,” if you will, of the pre-existing three 
domestic types of society; and 2d. That it does come into ex- 
istence by the direct act of God, operating through the “jus 
naturale,” and upon being so constituted, and only so consti- 
tuted, collectively, and as a “moral entity,” gives the “consent 
of the governed” by the institution of its agent, political gov- 
ernment, by virtue of the “jus gentium.” 

That the foregoing observations do not constitute “ sophis- 
tical special pleading” is proved by the subjoined literal quo- 
tations, viz.: 

Balmes, History of European Civilization, chap. xlviii.: “ Na- 
ture herself has pointed out the persons in whom resides the 
paternal power; the wants of the family mark the limits of this 
power.” “In soctety it is otherwise: the rights of the czvi/ 
power are tossed about by the storms of human events. The 
rights and duties of parents and children are written in charac- 
ters as distinct as they are beautiful. But where shall we find, 
with respect to the civil power, an expression as unequivocal ? 
If power comes from God, by what means does he communi- 
cate it? In what channel is it conveyed? Was there ever a 
man who by natural right found himself invested with czvi/ 
power? Itis clear that in this case power would have no other 
origin than paternal authority; that is to say, in that case 
the civil power ought to be considered as an amplification of 
that authority, as a transformation of domestic into civil power. 
We immediately see the difference between the domestic and 
the social order, their separate objects, the diversity of rules by 
which they must be regulated, and we see how different are 
the means which they both use for their government. I do 
not deny that the type of society is found in the family, and 
that society is in the most desirable condition when it most 
resembles the family in command and obedience; but mere 
analogies do not suffice to establish rights, and it always re- 
mains indubitable that those of the civil power must not be 
confounded with those of the paternal. 

“On the other hand, the nature of things shows that Provi- 
dence, in ordaining the destinies of the world, did not estab- 
lish the paternal as the source of the civi/, Indeed, we do not 
see how such a power could have been transmitted, and the 
legitimacy of its claims have been justified. We can easily un- 
derstand the limited rule of an old man, governing a society 
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composed of two or three generations only, who were descended 
from him; but as soon as this society increased, extended to 
several countries, and consequently was divided and subdivided, 
the patriarchal power must have disappeared, its exercise must 
have become impossible, and we can no longer understand how 
the pretenders to the throne could come to an understanding 
with each other and the rest of the people, to justify and 
legitimize their rule. The theory which acknowledges the /a- 
ternal as the origin of the czvi/ power may be as promising as 
you please; it may sustain itself on the example of the fafrz- 
archal government, which we observe in the cradle of society; 
but there are two things against it. First, it asserts, but does 
not prove; second, it has no means of attaining the end for 
which it was intended, viz.: the consolidation of government, 
for it cannot establish itself by proving its legitimacy. I have 
not been able to find this theory either in St. Thomas or in 
any of the other principal theologians; and to go still higher, 
I do not know that it can find any authority in the doctrines 
of the Fathers, in the tradition of the church, or in Scripture 
itself. It is, consequently, a mere philosophical opinion, of 
which the explanation, and proof, belong to those who ad- 
vance it.” 

Billuart, Moral Theology: “1 maintain, in the first place, that 
legislative power belongs to the community, or to its represen- 
tative. It will be objected that the right of commanding and 
compelling is vested in the superior, and cannot belong to the 
community, since it is not superior to itself. To this I reply: 
Society, in one sense, is not superior to itself, but in another 
it is. The community may be considered collectively as one 
moral body, and in this sense it is superior to itself as con- 
sidered distributively in each of its members.” 

Concina, Theology, Rome, 1768: “In support of the 
opposite opinion, many answer, and certainly with more pro- 
bability and truth, that, in reality, all power proceeds from 
God, but that it is not delegated to any particular individual 
directly, unless by consent of civil society.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principium: “It is in 
the nature of man to be a social and political animal, living in 
community. Thus, if it be natural to man to live in society, 
it is necessary that some one should direct the multitude.” 

Bellarmin, Bell. de Laicis, I. iii. c vi: “In the first place, 
political power, considered in general, and without descending in 
particular to monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, emanates im- 
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mediately from God alone; for being necessarily annexed to the 
nature of man, it proceeds from Him who has made that na- 
ture. Besides, that power is by natural law, since it does not 
depend upon men's consent, since they must have a government 
whether they wish it or not, under pain of desiring the de- 
struction of the human race, which is against the inclination 
of nature. Inthe second place, observe that this power resides 
immediately, as in its subject, in all the multitude, for it is by 
divine right. In fine, soctety should be a perfect state. 

“In the third place, observe that the multitude transfers this 
power to one or more by natural right, for the repud/ic not being 
able to exercise it by itself, is obliged to communciate it to 
one or to a limited number; and it is thus that the power of 
princes, considered in general, is by natural and divine law; 
and the whole human race, if assembled together, could not 
establish the contrary, viz., that princes or governors did not 
exist. 

“Observe, in the fourth place, that particular forms of 
government are by the daw of nations, and not by divine law, 
since it depends on the consent of the multitude to place over 
themselves a king, consuls, or other magistrates, as is clear; 
and, for a legitimate reason, they can change royalty into aristo- 
cracy, or into democracy, or vice versd, as it was done in 
Rome. 

“Observe, in the fifth place, that this power in particular 
comes from God, but by means of the counsel and election of 
man, like all things which belong to the /aw of nations; for 
the law of nations is, as it were, a conclusion drawn from the 
natural law by human reasoning.” 

Suarez, Defence of the Catholic Fatth, Book III. c. ii.: “We 
consider the opinion of the illustrious Bellarmin ancient, re- 
ceived, true, and necessary.” 

Thus is the contention of the writer thoroughly and com- 
pletely supported by the unanimous opinions of the most bril- 
liant galaxy of Catholic divines who have ever discussed the 
theory of the state; and in language very plain, very simple, 
and very easy to understand. 

Nor do our American publicists fall behind these illustrious 
Catholic Doctors. Lack of space forbids a citation from more 
than one of them; but the name of Theodore Woolsey will 
appeal to every student of his country’s institutions. He says, 
Political Science, vol. i. chap. ii.: “If, however, the question 
refers to the rational grounds on which we can justify the ex- 
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istence of an organized society, the answer is found in the 
nature and destination of men, in their being so made as to 
seek society, for which they are prepared by the family state, 
and in the impossibility that society should exist, be permanent, 
and prosper, without law and organization. The individual 
could make nothing of himself or of his rights except in 
society; society unorganized could make no progress, could 
have no security, no recognized rights, no order, no settled in- 
dustry, no motive for forethought, no hope for the future. 
The need of such an institution as the state, the physical 
provision for its existence, the fact that it has appeared every- 
where in the world unless in a few most degraded tribes, show 
that it is in a manner necessary, and if necessary natural, and 
if natural from God.” 

The Catholic Doctors have proved the meaning of the 
“consent of the governed” in the natural law, and in the law 
of nations, 7. ¢., that it is, solely and alone, the act of social 
and civil society in ordaining for itself a frame of political 
government, 

Has it a different meaning in political science and constitu- 
tional law? 

A citation or two will suffice to answer the question. 

Woolsey, Political Science, vol. i. c. vi: “Is any formal 
assent of the individual necessary before he is morally bound 
to obey the laws and conform to the Constitution? Or what 
is meant by the maxim that government depends on the ‘con- 
sent of the governed’? Does it mean that a single person, 
when he comes to the age of reflection, is free to renounce his 
allegiance to his country while he remains within its borders? 
If by allegiance we intend obligation to obey the laws, this 
obligation certainly can never be refused, unless there is some 
higher obligation requiring disobedience, for to admit such a 
rule would destroy all order and confidence. The society 
would not consent to it without ruining itself, and this con- 
sideration alone ought to make the individual feel that he 
cannot, in this respect, act as he chooses,” 

“Or, again, will it be said of a whole people that a constitu- 
tion which they had no hand in making imposes on them no 
obligations, unless they give each one for himself a voluntary 
adhesion to it?” . . . “Society” (sec. 68), “in short, has 
more wisdom and right than the sum of its members, and 
much more than contending claimants in a given case. The 


right comes not from renounced power but from the state's being, 
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in the natural order of things, God's method of helping men 
towards a perfect life:” 

“If, again” (sec. 73), “it be asked, What is intended by a 
public act of a people occupying a large territory? as, for in- 
stance, the adoption of a new form of government, or the 
choice of a line of kings, the answer must be that if the people 
act at all, they act either in masses constitutionally gathered 
at various points: through a country, or by representatives con- 
stitutionally appointed, or appointed by some of those rude 
methods of which history furnishes so many examples.” 

This, and this alone, is the only “ consent of the governed ”’ 
known to Anglo-American jurisprudence; and, hence, spoken of 
by the representatives of the American people, in the “ Declara- 
tion of Independence.” It comes into being with the birth of 
the state, and is-the act of the jwristic people, the collective 
citizenship of the state, through its representatives, not only in 
the creation of its political agent, government, but in all legi- 
timate acts of that government, once it is created. 

What, then, is meant by the term “ Juristic People ’’? 

It has a threefold meaning, viz.: 

1. It has a social meaning, implying a distinctive civilization. 
Bluntschli, Zheory' of the State, c. ii: “The conception of a 
‘people’ may be thus defined. It isa union of masses of men, 
of different occupations and social strata, in a hereditary so- 
ciety of common feeling, spirit, and race, bound together es- 
pecially by /anguage and customs, in a common civilization, which 
give them a sense of unity and distinction from all foreigners, 
quite apart from the bond of the state.” 

2. It has a ¢ivi/, or national, meaning, viz.: ‘‘ When we speak 
of the people we designate those who live within the territory 
of the nation” . '. . “organized into a jural society and 
occupying a position among the independent powers of the 
earth.” (Black, Const. Law, c. ii.) 

3. It has a folitical, or state, meaning, implying the folttica/ 
citizenship of the state. (Penhallow v. Doan, 3 Dall., U. S. 
Sup. Ct., 93; Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall., 472; Dred Scott v 
Sanford, 19 How., 393.) 

Do the “ Filipinos" fall within any of these three classes? 

It “goes without the saying’’ that they do not fall within 
the second or third. It takes more than “proclamations” to 
constitute a “nation” or a “state.” 

Do they: fall within the first of the above three-fold mean- 
ings? It is asserted that they do; but, as remarked by Balmes, 
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assertion does not prove; and, so far, not one scintilla of evidence 
has been placed before the level-headed and common-sense 
American people to prove the assertion. On the contrary, in- 
stead of proofs, we have been regaled by “senators’’ and 
‘editors’ with a grand revival of the social and political theo- 
ries of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

What do we know of them? We know that the Spaniards 
found them barbarous tribes; and that such civilization as they 
have was forced upon them by Spanish power. We know, in 
the words of Ramon Reyes Lala, himself a “ Filipino,” that 
they have a “half-civilization”; that they are divided; that, 
of Malay origin, “they probably number from 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000; and are divided into a great many ‘tribes,’ scattered 
through hundreds of islands”; that of these “tribes” the 
“Tagalogs,” of Luzon, the ‘“ Visayas,” of the central and 
southern islands, and the fierce ‘‘ Moros,’”’ constitute the bulk. 
We know, too, that a part, and a part only, of the “ Tagalogs”’ 
are in insurrection against the United States. We know, too, 
that among them more than sixty different languages are 
spoken; and that they never have had any form of civil or 
political government of their own. 

It is asserted that the American people were in the same 
position as the Philippines at the outbreak of the Revolution! 

Is this true? Itis not only false, but legally false, in Eng- 
lish constitutional law. Prior to the American Revolution the 
colonies were recognized by English constitutional law to be 
a juristic “people,” social, civil, and political!—Campbell v. 
Hall, King’s Bench, 1774 (Cowper, 204). 

Admifting, with the “ Declaration,” that the just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed, 
and claiming that the “Filipinos” are incapable of giving 
that consent, whence come our just powers to govern them?” 

The answer is easy, viz.: 

Ist. Because the “Filipinos” are not a “ people.” 

2d. Because the “jus gentium,’ which is not violative of 
“natural law,” but is “a conclusion drawn from the xatural 
Jaw by human reasoning” (see Bellarmin, above), has always 
recognized title by “‘ occupancy,” by ‘ conquest,’”’ and by “ ces- 
sion”; and this doctrine has been incorporated from the “ jus 
gentium” into international law. (Glenn, /xternational Law, 
chap. iii.) 

3d. Because international law is adopted in its full extent 
by common law; and is a part of the municipal law of the 
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United States. (Blackstone’s Comm., Bk. IV. c. 4; Talbot v. 
Seeman, 1 Cranch, 1; The Amelia, 4 Dall., 34; The Charming 
Betsy, 2 Cranch; Kennett v. Chambers, 14 How., 38; The 
Scotia, 14 Wall., 170.) 

4th. Because the American Union is mot “a contract or 
compact between the States of the Union” and concerning 
“only those entering into it”; but zs a “ national sovereignty,” 
supreme within the limits of its powers. (McCulloch v, State 
of Md., 4 Wheat., 316; Ex Parte Siebold, 100 U. S, 371.) 

5th. Because external and general “‘ sovereignty” are vested 
in the Union ; because the United States, by virtue of its ez- 
ternal and general sovereignty, possesses precisely the same right 
as any other sovereign state or nation to acquire territory by 
“occupancy,” by “conquest,” and by “cession”; and possess- 
ing the right to acquire, it would, in the language of the 
Supreme Court in “ Mormon Church v. U. S.,” be “absurd” 
to say that it has not the right to govern. (Rutgers v. Wad- 
dington, Mayor’s Court, City of N. Y., Aug. 27, 1784; Am. 
Ins. Co. v. Cantor, 1 Pet., 511; Mormon Church v. U. S., 136 
U. S., 1, 42-43; Jones v. U. S., 137 U. S., 202; In Re Ross, 
140 U. S., 453; Fong Yue Ting v. U. S., 149 U. S., 698; U. 
S. v. Kagama, 118 U. S., 375.) 

The foregoing observations, authorities, and citations are 
submitted to the calm judgment of my Catholic fellow-citizens. 

It is for the “unhyphenated,” plain, sensible “ American 
People” to decide whether our country is “right” or wrong. 
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Holland and the Hollanders* is a pretty bit of 
book-making ; paper, printing, and to some extent 
the illustration, being of the best. The writer has 
given us generous information regarding a coun- 
try not sufficiently well known to the ordinary 
European traveller, and while not exactly destined to do duty 
as a Baedeker, the volume would make an interesting compag- 
non de voyage in the land of dikes. Descriptive comment on 
the political, racial, and physical peculiarities of Holland con- 
stitute the chief element in the book, the literary part of the 
work being done in bright and pleasing style, and the plan 
being methodical and thorough. Of special interest is the 
part devoted to matters religious, where the writer notes the 
national passion for sectarianism as extreme enough to be 
compared with our own American vagaries. We fail, however, 
to find any notice of the important gains that the Catholic 
faith has actually made in Holland during recent years. All 
told, the book is a welcome one and will probably tempt new 
visitors to the Zuider-Zee. 





It is the possession of simplicity and freshness, so far re- 
moved from affectation, yet so little marred by dulness or 
triviality, that has gained fame for Madame de Sévigné’s letters. 
Culture, natural refinement, charm of manner, all lend their 
tone to her simplest sentence; and sound judgment together 
with sparkling wit are characteristic of her style. The selec- 
tions published im the volume t before us, being principally 
drawn from her correspondence with her daughter, bring out 
in strong relief the prominent traits of the writer’s personality, 
and will give considerable aid in the study and formation of 
the qualities essential to perfect letter-writing. 


An abundance of stories and illustrations told in masterly 


* Holland and the Hollanders. By David S. Meldrum. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
+ Selected Letters of Madame de Sévigné, Edited for school*use by L. C. Syms, New 
York: American Book Company. 
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fashion, simple but instructive treatment of doctrine, and a 
general tone of friendliness and good-natured interest will be 
sure to catch and retain childish attention. Now and then, 
perhaps, there may be language or topic in Mother Loyola’s 
book * a trifle beyond the very juvenile minds for whom the 
book is destined primarily, but the commentary of an elder 
friend would make this a lasting gain rather than a drawback. 
Nor will the volume lack interest for those of larger growth ; 
in fact, many a priest may find it wonderfully helpful in sug- 
gesting and exemplifying a mode of religious teaching which 
is sure to be most successful in Sunday-school talks, or in the 
conferences at children’s retreats. Surely we cannot but be 
gratified at the skill, originality, and success with which ‘the 
author has adapted the best educational methods to the im- 
parting of solid and necessary religious instruction. 


The translation of the Abbé Hébert’s Dialogue Philosoph- 
igue + puts an interesting little volume in the hands of English 
readers. They will find it to display rather clever handling of 
a rather formidable subject, and in both plan and treatment it 
must be credited with a charming originality. The idealist, or 
rather the metaphysician, personified by Plato, voices his senti- 
ments about the nature of the universe from a point of view 
that can be occupied as well by the empiricist, the modern 
name of science, whom Darwin is made to represent. Using 
the very terminology of physical science, Plato develops with 
beautiful lucidity the thesis of Nature’s unity. He shows how 
the invisible world is just as real as the world of matter, both 
being but expressions of a great unseen Reality; and working 
on the very premises of the empiricist, demonstrates the exist- 
ence of the spiritual order and its ruling Divinity from man’s 
actual adaptation to such existences. In similar fashion he 
brings the scientific mind to the recognition of evil as a neces- 
sary element in the evolution toward final good. And then, 
with a warning to him who would lay down symbols as a 
limit to further investigation, he dwells upon the unseen world 
as the one, true, and everlasting reality, absolutely unchange- 
able, interpreted now and then, partially and imperfectly, in 
ideas and definitions which never exhaust its immensity. The 
little volume thus affords interesting suggestions to the scien- 

* The Child of God ; or, What comes of our Baptism. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited 
by Father Thurston, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York : Benziger Brothers. 


+ Plato and Darwin: A Philosophic Dialogue. By the Abbé Marcel Hébert. 
lated by the Hon. William Gibson. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tist, the idealist, and above all to the man who loves to see 
God manifested in the universal unity which makes beast and 
flower and human soul, in some deep, true sense, the mutually 
related offspring of the Primary Personal Cause. 


The Characteristics of the Early Church* has for its object 
the presenting in a brief and clear manner proof of the iden- 
tity of the teachings and practices of the church now with 
those of the primitive church. Broadly speaking, the followers 
of the reform leaders agreed in holding that the church of the 
first five centuries was that of Christ as he intended it. It is 
good controversy, then, to identify the church of to-day, in faith 
and practices, and devotional life, with the church of the first 
five centuries. Father Burke handles his matter with decided 
ability, and he has, moreover, succeeded in compressing a vast 
amount of accurate information into a.small volume. 


In a work entitled The Church+ Dr. Bagshawe considers the 
question’: What is a Church? and in relation to that the ob- 
jections to what people call the “ Roman theory.” The book, 
therefore, is intended for believers in the Lord’s divinity and 
mission and who feel that he left some sort of system, not 
merely as a memorial, like a philosophical school, but to carry 
on his work. It would be irrelevant to ask what is a church 
unless those addressed held that something meant by the word 
was established. No doubt the author puts the question, Has 
Almighty God left a distinct living body upon earth with 
power to teach in his name, or has he not? But that is merely 
a prelude to the essential question: What must be the necessary 
characteristics of such a body? It is obvious, if we want to 
determine where that body is to be found, we must look for 
those essential marks. It may be said that Protestants of all 
kinds are agreed, or are tending to agreement, in the opinion that 
there can be no religious creed, no dogmatic teaching of any 
kind, without a divinely appointed and perpetual Teacher. This 
opinion has been forced upon them by the fact that among 
them Christianity is assuming by degrees the position of a 
rather uncertain system of morality, which each one is free to 
interpret for himself. If there be such a’ Teacher, it must 
naturally be that “pillar and ground of truth” which our Lord 


* The Characteristics of the Early Church. By Rev. J. J. Burke. Baltimore: J. J. 


Murphy Co, 
+ The Church. By John Bagshawe, D.D., Canon Penitentiary of Southwark. Londor: 


Catholic Truth Society. 
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meant his church to be. Of course the question still remains: 
What is the Church? 

We take it that it must be some kind of organization; the 
word body, other words of our Lord and those he inspired, 
establish this necessity; and being so, it must have certain 
qualities and attributes, and it must have received some measure 
of authority from God. If we were all agreed as to those 
points, it would be plain sailing enough. We want a definition of 
the word church as our Lord used it. If he intended something 
definite, we want to know the limit, the boundaries; to know 
who is included, who is excluded. If a definition cannot be 
had, there never has been a church, never a body, an organiza- 
tion, a society. Christians are a rabble or a number of rabbles, 
an Asiatic horde, a collection of atoms, anything; but they are 
not a body, not an organization. We have outlined the line of 
inquiry, and we send the reader to the work for the fuller 
statement of the question, with the answer; and we give the 
assurance that he will be well repaid for his pains. We regret, 
indeed, we cannot follow Dr. Bagshawe throughout his invalu- 
able presentation of this divine fact. His is one of the rare 
books which can only be adequately examined by a review, 
and which cannot at all be made the subject of a mere book 
notice. 

When we come to the function of the church as a witness 
to the Lord and his revelation, we find the writer in his hap- 
piest manner. He is careful, studiously considerate, but not 
weakly civil in his method of testing the claims to the title of 
witness of those bodies or institutions that are called by recog- 
nized names, and contrasting them with the church’s claim. Of 
course no one would dispute the importance of this function— 
in fact, it includes in itself, or implies, the functions of teacher, 
ruler, guide in all that belongs to salvation—and yet, strangely 
enough, it has not been put forward by any body or associa- 
tion of believers except that world-wide body which we call 
the Church, and which Episcopalians and other Dissenters call 
the Roman or Romish Church. Remember, not one of the 
schismatic bodies, even though by antiquity, the possession of 
the sacramental system and body of doctrine, these may put 
forward a claim to be reckoned Apostolic churches—not one 
has asserted a capability to give testimony, a title to be a wit- 
ness for the revelation of our Lord. This is a consideration 
of the most pregnant character, and we wish readers to con- 
sult Dr. Bagshawe upon the point. He illustrates the necessity 
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and the character of a witness to the Lord’s teaching in a re- 
markably lucid manner from common experience, and this analogy 
is running side by side with the Lord’s own declaration that 
he wanted his church to be his witness to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and the last moment of time. In a word, he 
demonstrates in a way a fair man can understand that it is 
essential to a revelation, such as God has given in the Christian 
faith, that a permanent testimony to it should be left on 
earth, and that to give this testimony is the first office of his 
church. Again, if this office of witness be the primary object 
of his church, he must have so constituted her as to enable 
her to know her duty and to perform it. Now, the only body 
on earth capable of fulfilling the functions of a witness is the 
Catholic Church, or, as her enemies call her, the Romish 
Church. 

Then the author, in the next chapter, expands the function 
of witness into the necessary senses of teacher and guide, and 
thence passes to the subject of “A Single Infallibility.” He 
deals with the objections to what the High-Church people call 
the “ Roman system.” It is a tiresome task, in truth, to be for 
ever listening to these objections; but meaningless as they 
are often, and valuable as they never are, they must be an- 
swered lest fair-minded people should fail to see the real 
points in debate. We hear of “absolute dogmatic despotism,” 
“will-worship,” the “ credulous ear,” “not guided but driven,” 
and so on; but what is the value of such phrases if God have 
in reality appointed an authority to tell men what is the 
truth? The useful course is to look for the authority, since 
we are all practically agreed—Protestants as well as Catholics— 
that such an appointment has been made. Of course our old 
friend Galileo comes up, and we are free to admit that the 
condemnation, to the Protestant mind, may present a difficulty 
to the church’s infallible authority in matters of doctrine. If, 
however, you are convinced, as you reasonably can be, of her 
infallible authority, the right inference would be that you mis- 
understand the character, the meaning of, the condemnation. 
Objections can always be found, doctrinal, critical, historical, 
if you look for them; but do they touch the marrow of the 
matter? We can understand objections going to the root of 
all revelation—nay, more, even to the existence of God; but if 
men believe in a revelation and its corollary, a permanent and 
infallible authority to expound it, does it not seem inconsistent 
to impeach the authority ? 
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The plain truth is, that the meaning of the condemnation 
of Galileo is misunderstood by those who bring it forward as 
an objection to the infallible authority of the church or of 
the pope. There are two functions in the pope: that of su- 
preme teacher and that of supreme judge. He acts differently 
in these two functions. The case rests upon the question, In 
which capacity was the pope deciding? There is no doubt 
whatever but that he was deciding as judge; and to the judg- 
ments pronounced in that capacity infallibility does not attach. 
The point has been well presented by a Protestant, Karl von 
Gebler, who concludes as follows: ‘‘ The conditions which would 
have made the decree of the congregation, or the sentence 
against Galileo, of dogmatic importance were, as we have seen, 
wholly wanting. Both popes* had been too cautious to en- 
danger the highest privilege of the Papacy by involving their 
infallible authority in a decision of a scientific controversy ; 
they therefore refrained from conferring their sanction, as 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church, on the measures taken 
at their instigation by the congregation ‘to suppress the doc- 
trine of the revolution of the earth.’ Thanks to this sagacious 
foresight, Roman Catholic posterity can say to this day, that 
Paul V. and Urban VIII. were in error ‘as men’ about the 
Copernican system but not ‘as popes’.” This sound criticism 
of a Protestant on the stock case of his co-religionists against 
infallibility is commended to their attention and to that of 
certain Catholics; and with it we close this very inadequate 
notice of Dr. Bagshawe’s admirable treatise. 


The author of /dyls of Killowen+ gives us a number of 
short poems of rare merit. Before saying a word more we 
must ask the reader to learn from himself his reason for spell- 
ing “idyll” with one l. If the argument from analogy be suf- 
ficient, he has made out his case. No one would expect any- 
thing else from a man of Father Russell’s reputation in 
polite literature; and having said so much we go to the first 
piece, which is entitled ‘“ The Irish Farmer’s Sunday Morning.” 
It is indeed an idyll—a glimpse of fairyland in life, of the 
purest happiness amid real fields; very sweet, very gentle, yet 
strong and earnest as homely things may be when seen in that 
light of fancy and spoken of with that power of expression which 
are gifts given only to the child of song. Charming is the only 
word we can use to describe the succession of pictures show- 


* Paul V. and Urban VIII. 
+Jdyls of Killowen. By Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. London: James Bowden. 
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ing a peasant family in their home before all things are ready 
for their setting out to Mass, then on the road to Mass, and 
finally in the chapel-yard. The humor is delicious, and natu- 
ral as the scene and sunshine; the touch which shows the 
mother’s pride in her children’s appearance, particularly a more 
grown daughter’s, is so benevolent that one would think the 
reverend writer was their own pafish priest, to whom every 
thing of theirs was a matter of most amiable interest. The 
village patriarchs talking politics as they sit on the wall of 
the chapel-yard is as suggestive as Wilkie’s masterpiece. There 
runs through all he has written in this book the evidence of 
two passions, each of which has caused men to do great 
things, but so naturally united in an Irish Catholic gentleman 
as we have them here—love of faith and love of country. 

“A Picnic at Rostrevor” has all the airy grace of Praed, 
‘ and we are reminded very much of Mortimer Collins by “The 
Yara-Yara Unvisited,” “The Allo Unvisited,’” and one or two 
that follow. We do not think in his peculiar command of 
incidental expression and colloquial rhyme that Collins executed 
a verse superior to this one: 


“Simmons of Blackwood here was ‘raised’ 

(Loquendo Yankicé) at Kilworth, 

Whose poems, by Kit North o’erpraised, 
A passing glance are still worth; 

And Edward Walsh not far away 
Sang his ‘ Maergread ni Challa,’ 

But where his rustic school-house lay, 
In sooth I know not Allo.” 


He has a great love for the poets of his own land, some- 
thing akin to the sympathy which goes out to the peasants in 
the verses first spoken of. Poor Edward Walsh’s life, dogged 
by the twin jailers that follow the steps of so many of our 
men of genius—humble birth and narrow fortune—rises before 
us in the lines which recall that “ Maergread ni Challa,” the 
pathos of which, now we are so far away, strikes upon our 
memory like the sobbing of a child grieving beyond the grief 
of childhood. As we have given this verse alone, it is just to 
add that the writer gave himself the task of ending every 
stanza with “ Allo,” that river of dreamland which “ echoes” 
down to the Blackwater of real land; and so there is no mere 
rhyming in the last line, but confession to the naiad of his 
ignorance of the place where the poor poet taught the three 
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Rs, What a noble heart Jeffrey had! We now think of the 
effect produced upon him by the then just published Ballads 
of Ireland, and if for nothing else but for making us feel the 
spell of those enchanters of the lyre, those Irish singers in our 
memory, we would be bound to thank the author of these 
poems. 

He rises to the higher platforms of song in ‘“ The Irish 
Children’s First Communion,” a poem in three parts or stages. 
One reads it with an emotion which makes him realize why 
soldiers left happy homes and marched over deserts with the 
cross upon the breast, why missionaries died on pestilential 
sands as though borne away on a triumphal car. And so they 
were borne, in good sooth. 

“In Memoriam C. W. P.” is worthy of the saint and 
scholar to whose memory it is sung, and with these words we 
give a Cead mille failte to a volume which vindicates Father ° 
Russell’s right to a high place among the singers of our time. 


The Nineteenth Century and Other Poems,* by William A. 
Maline.—In the long piece which gives the principal part of 
the title of his book Mr. Maline tells the triumphs of the cen- 
tury in discovery and invention. We do not think that sub- 
jects of the kind are the most favorable for the exercise of 
the poetic talent. In that rather inferior variety of verse 
which halts between satire and burlesque matters of the kind 
may be treated, and have been treated, with force; but Mr. 
Maline is very much in earnest. Among his sonnets we think 
that “To Baby Julian on his First Birthday Anniversary” de- 
serves favorable notice, and the odes are upon the whole 
promising. 


Songs of the Settlement and Other Poems,+ by Thomas 
O’Hagan.—Mr. O’Hagan has the rhythmic gift which with study 
will become music. ‘An Idyl of the Farm,” which is the first 
in the collection, is bright and ringing. There is power in “A 
Dirge of the Settlement,” and humor and expression in ‘“ The 
Old Log-Cottage School.” We are reminded of Clarence 
Mangan’s audacious fun by “ The Old Brindle Cow,” though 
we are bound to say the gaiety of Mr. O’Hagan does not 
carry him to that disregard of certain usages of verse in which 


* The Nineteenth Century and Other Poems. By William A. Maline. Cleveland: The 


Burrowes Brothers. 
+ Songs of the Settlement and Other Poems. By Thomas O’Hagan. Toronto: William 


Briggs. 
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Mangan revelled, and which in him, while it delights one be- 
yond measure, baffles all description. Mangan poked fun at his 
own ideas and did so remorselessly. This little volume is 
dedicated to the pioneers of the county of Bruce, Ontario, and 
we venture to say their poet-laureate has a better claim on 
their gratitude than Southey had on that of a king, or than 
Austin has on that of a queen of England. 


It would be rather late in the day to insist on the value 
to the clergy of some knowledge of patristic literature, but 
one can readily understand how easily so many would hesitate 
about embarking in a course of reading which would mean the 
employment of every spare hour for the attainment of any 
considerable result. The number of volumes contained in the 
Cursus Completus Patrologie of the Abbé Migne would at the 
bare mention strike terror into the student’s heart. Of the 
Latin Fathers and ecclesiastical authors from Tertullian to 
Innocent III. there are 217 volumes quarto, of the Greek 
authors from the time of the Apostolic Fathers to the Council 
of Florence there are 162 volumes quarto—and parenthetically 
we may say that this does not express the enormous service 
to the student of this branch of theological science rendered 
by this monumental work—and the question then arises, How 
is the fruit of this mass of learning to be brought within the 
reach of the hard-working missionary priest ? 

In answer to this question we suggest that a small and 
well-arranged guide to the epochs, authors, and the subjects 
will be of inestimable value by bringing down patristic litera- 
ture to the hand, and such we think is this manual by Father 
Schmid.* For the students who are still in the seminaries 
some degree of study in the doctrinal inheritance of the church 
is required as a part of their training. Many of them have 
the opportunity to become fairly well read in the Fathers; but 
we consider it worth while to impress upon priests engaged in 
missionary work that it is largely within their power to acquire 
a habit of acquisition which will enable them at a moment’s 
notice to turn to and lay hold of the opinion or testimony of 
some Father on any matter. This can be done almost insensi- 
bly from their existing knowledge; and is a very different 
thing from looking up for an occasion a subject accidentally 
connected with one’s professional pursuits. As an illustration 
of our meaning we hear dogma’ spoken of as a prison for the 


* Manual of Patrology. By the Rev. Bernard Schmid, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder & Co, 
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mind. Theological students will sometimes dilate on the iso- 
lated character of the constituents of dogmatic theology and 
contrast them with the scientific sequences of moral; speaking 
of the first as if the subject were something arbitrary and 
pointing out how well the second rests on the experience of 
each man. 

But he who has some tincture of the learning of the Fathers 
will see a new world in dogmatic theology. In that learning 
you have dogmatic theology in its historical aspect: you see 
how dogmas grew; you can see as though the long centuries 
were passing before you, and the struggle going on, the wrest- 
ling between falsehood and truth, the agony of fear in faithful 
hearts, and emerging at length the truth crystallized in a dog- 
ma. Now, under the guidance of such a book as this one can 
read a few portions of the more important Fathers; and he 
will be so well rewarded in the result as to be tempted to 
make opportunity for the study, instead of going to it for a 
hint in a sermon or an answer in a controversy. We are not 
to be understood as offering this manual as a text-book, how- 
ever condensed, of patristic science; it can be nothing but an 
introduction to a knowledge of the Fathers. In fact Patrology 
is no more than the exposition of certain preliminaries to the 
study of the Fathers; but it can be used as an index and 
digest both in one. For such a purpose we doubt if there be 
anything better in any branch of study we are acquainted 
with; and we know of many very useful and some very excel- 
lent compilations of this kind in law, history, and economics. 

To give some notion of Father Schmid’s method of treat- 
ment and his power of imparting interest, we beg to allude to 
something mentioned in the second section under the heading 
of “Patrology Proper”—that is, the special as distinguished 
from the more general or preliminary part of the science. 

He tells us that even in the earliest works of the Apostolic 
Fathers, scanty though the remains are, we are able to trace 
the ground-work of the different forms of future theology, 
In Clement we discover the first germs of Canon Law; in 
Barnabas the first attempt at dogmatic theology; in Ignatius 
and in the Epistle to Diognetus the outlines of apologetics ; 
in the Interpretations of Papias the beginnings of Biblical exe- 
gesis, and in the Shepherd of Hermas the rudiments of ascetical 
and moral theology. The foundations were then laid of the 
science which in one form or another the world raves against, 
scoffs at, or dreads. It hates the authority, obedience, self- 
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denial, and union with God with which and of which some 
branch of the sacred science makes it its especial business to 
speak, and it fears the vastness and unchangeableness of its 
influence. Well, there it is beginning with the few pages of 
the Apostolic Fathers and growing like the growth of the 
divine society itself; and doctrine the same throughout, more 
like, even to the eye of the mind, than the sapling and the 
tree. How much of what Protestantism rejected in the six- 
teenth century is to be found in the Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles, a work quoted by so many early Greek and Latin 
authors! You have there the traditional doctrine of the church 
on the obligation and merit of good works, fasting included, 
the necessity of baptism, the Holy Eucharist, both as sacra- 
ment and sacrifice, confession, the duty of submission to. ec- 
clesiastical superiors, the divine institution, authority, and visi- 
bility of the church. The treatise was lost in the twelfth 
century, no trace of it when, in 1873, it was discovered in a 
codex containing other works in a monastic library at Constan- 
tinople. Even the practice of baptism by pouring “water on 
the head thrice in the name ”* is shown from it. We wonder 
if it had been restored in the sixteent’. instead of the nine- 
teenth century what would have been the history of modern 
society. 


Were any one to read the present work+ of Mr. Hutton, 
and then ask himself if he had found anything that seemed to 
be original in the volume, he would certainly say that the 
happy thought of holding up Plato’s Ideal Friendship as a 
model to be aimed at in our love for Christ was commendably 
novel. Mr. Hutton has taken the noblest of pagan ideals and 
read into it a Christian meaning. He has analyzed the Plato- 
nic conception of ideal love, and side by side therewith he has 
placed the outlines of the mystic love of the saints of God. 
When one sees these two analyses side by side, two thoughts 
at once arise, and the second is the outgrowth of the first. 
We take pleasure in the fact that such a book as Mr. Hutton’s 
has been written—and hope that many of his readers will 
come to look on Christ as a personal friend. But after rejoic- 
ing for a moment in the consideration of that mighty ardent 
love which we would have for Christ could we but reach the 
Platonic ideal, we cannot help but think that, noble as this 

* Kefalen tris udor eis to onoma, 


+t The Soul Here and Hereafter, By E. R. Hutton. London, New York, and Bombay ; 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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love would be, it is not and cannot be the love which saints 
have given to Christ over and over again in the nineteen 
centuries that have passed. 

Plato did not anticipate, he could not in any way prefigure 
or foretell, in the loftiest soarings of his somewhat too specu- 
lative mind, the incomprehensible love which the saints have 
borne to God and Jesus Christ his Son. That love is altogether 
supernatural; the unaided powers of man cannot so much as 
conceive it; and since Plato was no prophet, and had no su- 
pernatural revelations to enlighten him, he could not have the 
faintest notion of this love. We cannot help but think that 
Mr. Hutton has gone too far in one direction, and lost in con- 
sequence an excellent opportunity. The idea of making a 
parallel between the Platonic Ideal Friendship and the love of 
the mystics for Christ is an excellent one, but here the author 
should have been less anxious to exalt Plato and more careful 
deeply to penetrate the almost fathomless meaning of the mystics. 
Had he understood the saints better than he did, he might 
have gone further and told his readers to strive after the 
Platonic ideal in a warm and personal love for Christ, and then 
wait and pray for that blessed time when God should make 
them feel and understand the nobler and still more ardent love 
with which his chosen spirits burn. 

The main idea of Mr. Hutton’s work, let it be understood, 
is excellent and deserving of much praise—more perhaps than 
we have given it; but we regret that he did not reveal to his 
readers the vision of a higher and more perfect life. Perhaps 
he has not perceived it himself, and if so it would be difficult 
to describe it. 


Mr. Colby informs us that his Outlines of General History,* 
or, as he says, “the present volume,” is designed for students 
who have not yet reached the point “at which special histori- 
cal studies should properly begin.” He adds that for “ad- 
vanced work,” whatever that means, “specialization is, of 
course, indispensable.” No one can overestimate the import- 
ance of a good compendium for beginners; there are such 
books, but this is not one. It may be a fairly well digested 
collection of leading facts in the history of nations, but they 
are arranged and colored according to a preconceived theory 
or preconceived theories. Religion is an evolution from anim- 
ism or fetichism; that is to say, this assumption—which has 


* Outlines of General History. By Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Professor of Economics, 
New York University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
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not even reached the stage of an hypothesis which explains 
the fact of universal belief in God, much less the influence 
which religion has on morality and morality on the establish- 
ment and preservation of states—is taken for an ascertained 
discovery, like the law of gravitation. The compiler of a com- 
pendium has no business with theories. When what he is 
pleased to call the period of “specialization”—by which, of 
course, he means the philosophical. study of history—is reached, 
is it time to lay down theories. He should have reserved 
them to be estimated on their merits by the advanced students 
for whom he may write at a later date; in other words, for those 
students to whom the philosophy of history is a possible pursuit. 

But even his theories do not hold water. When he speaks 
of the Hebrews the one just mentioned breaks down, for 
he tells us “the mission of the Jews was to found a re- 
ligion which should influence the entire world”; they did not 
“add much to the world’s knowledge of art or science. Their 
mission was to spread a higher form of religion than any other 
race had developed. Their whole history seems to tend in 
this direction. Had they conquered and annexed other lands 
they would have felt to a greater degree the influence of other 
religions.” This is not like biological evolution. If they had 
a mission it must have been that which we find in the Sacred 
Books. We cannot permit this writer to evolve its character- 
istics from his consciousness while taking the fact of the mission 
from those books. Whether his view is a cynical interpolation 
into his system in order to satisfy certain opinions—possibly 
he might call them ignorant prejudices—or, on the other hand, 
it is the fair conclusion on the history of God’s relations with 
his people as they appear in the Scriptures, in either case he 
must take the mission as the writings present it, both as to its 
origin and method. Now, this mission is the preservation of 
a belief in one God, the Creator of all things and the fountain 
and vindicator of all morality. These are antecedent facts 
behind all society because behind all life. If the Jews had 
this mission, the reason is obvious why they had not conquered 
and annexed other lands. Indeed, certain critics imagine an 
influence of the Captivity on what they call the later develop- 
ments; and it may be fairly inferred that if there had been 
such conquest and annexation, such minds would have found 
the whole formation of the worship and all the ideas, mystical, 
social, and moral, which were wrought into the life of the 
nation arising from that contact. We think the reasonable 

VOL. LXX.—18 
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theory, then, on Mr. Colby’s statement is, that the Hebrews 
preserved the primal religion and had been set apart to pre- 
serve it. What we complain of is, first, that there should be 
theories in a class of books which properly is limited to undis- 
puted statements of fact; second, we say when there was a 
theory of the origin of religion at all it should not be one 
springing from biological sociology instead of the belief in 
possession which acknowledges a direct revelation of God 
to man. 

From the first letter of M. le Querdec’s book* we learn, 
by implication, that Monsieur le Sous-préfet is so technically 
precise that the vicar, or other parish priest, is “an officiating 
minister” with him: not M. le Curé at all; that would smack 
of Catholicity and the old régime. In that letter we have in- 
cidentally a winning estimate of Monseigneur the Bishop, and 
in other letters we find proof of how excellent the rural 
clergy are, how hard the humiliating circumstances under which 
they live. In a letter at page 63 the Vicar says: ‘I have to 
convert my people, and am a true missionary in an infidel 
country. In the borough are some sturdy persons who pro- 
fess to believe in nothing; I must bring them back to the 
faith; in the villages are poor baptized pagans who must be 
led to the Gospel.” Now, this is a chance for that Mr. 
Sabatier who wrote an insolent letter the other day to his 
Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 

The way our Vicar handled the village Figaro is admirable 
(Letter x.) We must premise that he is a Republican, so the 
barber had nothing against him on the score of politics; but 
religion—that is another matter. “In my young days I be- 
lieved all that,” says this fellow, and we fancy he is a good 
type of the scoundrel who will be civil to a priest as long as 
his pocket is the fuller by abstaining from rudeness. The 
good Vicar does not despair of him. 

In Letter xviii, from the Marquis of St. Julien to the 
Comte de Beuregard, we have some of the little troubles of a 
country gentleman arising out of the Vicar’s wish to promote 
a good understanding in his parish. It is very amusing and 
very natural. The Marquis has called upon him, and this is 
the account of the interview: 

“* Monsieur le Curé,’ said I, ‘it is you who make them (his 
wife and daughter) persecute me.’ 


* Letters of a Country Vicar. Translated from the French of Yves le Querdec by Mara 
Gordon-Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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“The poor fellow grew pale; besides, he seems to be al- 
ways afraid of me; I added at once, to reassure him: ‘ Yes, 
Blanche and her mother are always advising me to go to your 
Sous-préfet; it is a veritable persecution, and I strongly sus- 
pect your having something to do with their solicitations.’ 

‘The Vicar settled himself in his chair and said: ‘I avow, 
Monsieur le Marquis’—he is fond of using titles—‘ that I have 
talked with these ladies about the expropriation with which 
you are threatened, and I said that I thought—that is to say, 
that I saw, no other means of obtaining justice than by your 
applying to the higher administrative power.’ 

“« And so you advise me to go and cringe to this Sous- 
préfet? I do not see myself easily in that position.’” 

The conversation continued with the result that the marquis 
followed the vicar’s advice and won, as indeed he had a right 
to win, along the whole line; but the most remarkable thing is 
that he found a Republican could be a man of sense and 
honestly anxious to discharge his official duty. Perhaps there 
ought to be a little more give and take, and the nobility 
should try and come out of their tents. Still, if the particular 
question be like those which divide the nobility and the Re- 
publicans in local politics, and we are rather inclined to think 
it is, it is hard to blame the former for sulking in their tents. 
The reasonable act the local council wanted to do was to cut 
and carve the marquis’ park for a new road, and this simply 
to rob him. They are having their innings, but politics, local 
or national, should not be left to them, and the honorable 
classes have only themselves to blame for not possessing their 
proper influence. In this case the marquis made an important 
concession: he granted the land gratis to enable the local 
authority to widen the old road. This was a great deal more 
than that body and its followers deserved; but the conces- 
sion was clearly due to the good offices of the vicar and the 
impartial spirit of the Republican sous-préfet. 


~ 
> 





I.—FATHER LUCAS’S SAVONAROLA.* 

The writer’s view of his subject may be gathered from his 
adoption of certain words in which Dr. Schnitzer (Savonarola 
im Lichte der neusten Literatur) expresses his judgment on the 
career of Savonarola and the cause for which he offered up his 


* Fra Girolamo Savonarola: a Biographical Study. By Herbert Lucas, of the Society of 
Jesus. London: Sands & Co.; St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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life. “He died,” says Schnitzer, “for the noblest cause for 
which a man can give his life—for the spread of God’s king- 
dom on earth. The future belonged to him and he to the 
church.” Such a life as this great man’s must be always one 
of the highest interest and value to mankind. Errors of judg- 
ment there were, impetuosity of temper carried beyond bounds 
there may have been; but there was a zeal for truth and righ- 
teous living which lifted him high above his contemporaries and 
upon which the judgment of the world will rest without much 
regard to his mistakes of method, or what may be deemed 
his pride, and what certainly must be admitted as his disobe- 
dience of authority. 

We must place ourselves in his day and amid his world in 
order to judge him fairly. It was a time of party passions, of 
abuse of power, of political vengeance. It may be regretted 
that he took so much interest in public affairs—it is hardly 
ever safe for a priest to be a popular tribune—at the same 
time it is probable he despaired of successful labor for souls 
as long as governments were corrupt and tyrannical and offered 
the prizes of life or the indulgence of passion as the induce- 
ments to prefer the present to the promises of the life to come. 
We think there is a blot on his name for not using all his in- 
fluence to save Bernardo del Nero and the four others sacri- 
ficed to the vengeance of party because of the incitements urged 
by him in a sermon; at least he could have obtained for them 
the benefit of an appeal to the Consiglio Grande. The question 
has been much discussed. Father Lucas, in a somewhat hesi- 
tating manner, disapproves of his inaction; well, we have only 
to say that he let loose passions by those incitements and that 
acquiescence which within a year devoured himself. History 
teems with parallels of the kind. Often when men for the de- 
struction of their adversaries advocated extreme measures, or 
searched in the remote past for bloody precedents, they found 
in the bitter hour the meaning of their lessons. Their own 
policy destroyed them. 

The vexed questions which arise all along the great friar’s 
life are treated dispassionately, learnedly, wisely. We have not 
the space at our disposal to consider either the political rela- 
tions of parties in Florence or between Florence and the out- 
side world; we need only say that there were feuds. like the 
family feuds of Scotland, but with a political element in them, 
and they were transmitted from father to son, so that Savona- 
rola’s inroad on these evil legacies was a proof of the influ- 
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ence of his preaching. Neither can we say anything of the 
‘‘ prophecies,” though this part of the subject has been handled 
with great ability by many of his biographers, and by none in 
a manner so just and reasonable as that of Father Lucas. We 
think his explanation of the fulfilment of so many of the pre- 
dictions concerning public events is the true one. There can 
be such a thing as profound and far-sighted judgment applied 
to circumstances with the success and rapidity of intuition. 
We see it daily in the instance of great lawyers—we see it in 
a degree in the method of detectives; while the historical stu- 
dent has observed the exercise of it thousands of times on the 
part of great statesmen and great generals. This quality, or 
something like it, is the power to which Father Lucas attributes 
the predictions and the fulfilments of them in the given cases ; 
and we are not at all disposed to agree with a very distin- 
guished critic who seems to think the exercise of such a power 
is incompatible with Savonarola’s good faith, or with common 
honesty, he might have added. These intuitive judgments 
might well have been taken for inspirations by a man on fire 
with the intensity of his conviction, taken or mistaken for in- 
spiration by one who, like Savonarola, had sought in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament for the methods to be employed 
upon a wicked generation, and who had found, as he supposed, 
in the historical books the precise character of the conse- 
quences to be expected from God’s justice in all instances. 
This, we think, is the answer Father Lucas might give the able 
and accomplished critic we have in view. We shall conclude 
with one word. Alexander VI. has more to answer for, per- 
haps, than most men, but we will not admit that in the death 
of Savonarola he has to answer for as much as the Signory 
and people. The judicial murder or the legal punishment, 
whichever it may be, that the unhappy and illustrious victim 
suffered at the hands of the ungrateful city for which he did 
so much was but in the smallest degree the work of Alex- 
ander. 


2.—THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED.* 
This English translation of the well-known work of Father 


Spirago is a clear, simple, interesting, and up-to-date exposition 
of Catholic doctrine, following the Jines of the Catechism. It 


* The Catechism Explained. By Rev. Francis Spirago. Edited by Rev. R. F. Clarke, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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is not, as so many other books of the kind, an adaptation of 
some previous work, but an original presentation of the old 
truths. 

The beauty of the work consists in the fact that he makes 
the dry-as-dust catechism a living thing. Illustrations from 
church and profane history, quotations from the Fathers of the 
church and modern Catholic writers, examples from Scripture 
and from every-day life—these make a bright, readable book 
that will be of good service to our catechists. 

The ordinary form of question and answer has been set 
aside as not affording ample enough scope for an intelligent 
grasp of Christian truth. The catechism, like the Scripture, 
always calls for an interpreter. Everything is put. in a simple 
way, technical terms are avoided as far as possible, the con- 


, -nection between the different doctrines is clearly set forth, the 


heart is instructed as well as the head, and all the several 
branches of religious teaching—the Bible, church history, 
doctrine, morals, and liturgy—are treated under systematic 
headings. 

It sometimes happens that teachers in our Sunday-schools 
know but little more of their faith than the children they 
teach. Again, some think they fulfil their duty by exacting a 
mere parrot-like recitation from their pupils. Unless the priest 
take the children well in hand himself, how can we expect the 
rising generation to remain true to the practice of their belief? 
No wonder the church lays so much stress on the instruction 
of youth, for she knows the lessons then taught are lasting. 
A book like Father Spirago’s, explaining clearly and illustrat- 
ing forcibly the doctrines of the faith, while at the same time 
breathing forth the love of God and the brethren, will help 
any one whose duty it is to instruct the young. 

Again, take the Catholic layman. He has a duty to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, as well as the priest of God.. And 
with that duty goes a corresponding obligation to prepare him- 
self for the task. Every day of his life he comes in contact 
with people whom the priest never meets. In his home, at 
his place of business, at his recreations—everywhere is the non- 
Catholic, uncertain, doubting, questioning. Every Catholic 
should be able to give a certainty for this uncertainty, a surety 
for this doubting, and an answer to the questioning. If he 
knows full well a book like the above, he is well equipped for 
his missionary apostolate. Many do not realize this duty. I 
was talking to a Catholic army officer the other evening. He 
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had been asked a number of questions by a High-Church 
Episcopalian, who was very much unsettled in mind, owing to 
many recent happenings in that body. “I cannot answer you,” 
he said, “I do not know enough about such matters; you had 
better go to some Catholic priest.” No wonder that his advice 
was not heeded. If he had satisfied better his questioner, there 
might have been more hope, humanly speaking, of deeper 
study. One question was whether a man could not believe 
the essential doctrines of Christianity and not bother about 
those of minor importance. Here is Father Spirago’s way of 
answering it (p. I): 

“A faith which does not comprise all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church is no faith at all. It is like a house without 
a foundation. A man who believes all other Catholic doctrines, 
but rejects the infallibility of the pope, has no true faith. 
What insolence is it on the part of men to treat God like a 
dishonest dealer, some of whose goods they accept, and others 
reject. . . . Asa bell in which there is one little crack is 
worthless, as one false note destroys a harmony, as a grain of 
sand in the eye prevents one from seeing, so the rejection of 
a single dogma makes faith impossible. He who wilfully re- 
jects a single dogma sins against the whole body of doctrine 
of the Catholic Church.” 

A busy priest on the mission will also find the book useful. 
The many paraphrases of the Fathers, the great abundance of 
Scripture texts, the historical references, the countless ex- 
amples of saints and religious men and women, are all very 
suggestive to a mind that feels talked out from speaking Sun- 
day after Sunday to the same people. 

Books like these are a sign of the times. The church is 
assuming the aggressive, especially in this our country, and in 
the splitting up of the sects the intelligent layman must be the 
church’s right hand to win hundreds from the infidelity towards 
which they are hastening. An intelligent and convincing, 
though simple and popular, Presentation of the faith is given 
him in The Catechism Explained. 


3.—THE FOUR GOSPELS (Second notice).* 


To bring out at this date a new version of the Gospels, after 


* The Four Gospels: a new Translation from the Greek Text direct, with reference to 
the Vulgate and the Ancient Syriac Version, By the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 
O.P. New York: William H. Young & Co. 1898, 
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so many others, seems at first sight to be both a useless 
and a presumptuous undertaking: useless, for so many transla- 
tions have already been published of which none can equal the 
original; presumptuous, because the qualifications required for 
putting one’s self in comparison with former translators ought to 
be very great. Are the reasons against the undertaking out- 
balanced by those on the other side? The Catholic version in 
use is far from being idiomatic; that a version should be made 
into idiomatic English, such as our Lord would have spoken 
had he lived now, seems desirable, so that to the busy mechanic, 
for example, the meaning may at once be made clear. If this 
can be done without sacrificing the exact meaning of the text, 
great good will have been accomplished. Moreover, a version 
made direct from the original Greek, and not, as the Rheims Ver- 
sion, from the Vulgate, would certainly form a distinct addition 
to the stock of Catholic Scripture literature, and would bring 
those who are unable to read the original into closer touch with 
the word of God, and thereby to a better understanding of it. 
These reasons seem to turn the scale in favor of Father 
Spencer’s undertaking; and to the best of our judgment, 
making, however, some reservations, a large measure of success 
has been obtained by him—larger than was to have been ex- 
pected. Of all literary work translation is the most difficult. 
To be literal and exact requires the sacrifice of beauty of 
style; on the other hand, to secure beauty of style requires 
more or less of a departure from literal exactness. Father 
Spencer has done about as well as the nature of the task al- 
lowed. The work reads like a book written by a scholar of 
the present day; the style is at once dignified and lucid. A 
point worthy of special praise is the way in which the exact 
force of the Greek tenses has been preserved; this is necessar- 
ily lost in the Vulgate and in every translation made from it. 
In this there is found an exception to what was just said 
about the conflict between literalness and beauty. Literalness 
is here in harmony with beauty. Father Spencer is to be con- 
gratulated especially on this feature of his work. 

Another thing specially deserving of commendation is the 
version of what is perhaps*the most difficult verse in the New 
Testament—John viii. 25. If our readers will refer to Father 
Hewit’s Teaching of St. John the Apostle they will find a dis- 
cussion of this point. Father Spencer’s version seems to solve 
the difficulty. The only point about which we should hesitate 
is whether the Greek verb used admits the rendering “declare” 
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and governs an accusative. But every translation of this verse 
offers difficulties. We cannot think that the rendering of 
John ii. 4 is correct, and there are other points as to which 
we cannot concur in Father Spencer’s judgment. The substi- 
tution of “you” for the more reverential “thou” and “thee” 
seems to us to lower the dignity. Again, while “I tell you 
most truly,” or “certainly,” or ‘ assuredly,” is better than the 
“Amen, Amen” of the Rheims version, it is not so good as 
the “ Verily, verily” of the King James’s. There are other 
criticisms which might be made, but to do so would involve a 
detailed discussion. The various renderings of Matthew vi. 25 
show how great is the importance of an exact version of the 
divine teaching, and the wisdom of the church in condemning 
unapproved versions. According to King James’s version our 
Lord instructs his disciples to take no thought for their life; 
the Rheims version has “be not solicitous for your life,” which 
is a much more accurate rendering; the full force of the 
original appears best, however, in Father Spencer's “ Be not 
anxious for your life.” Upon the differences between the 
Catholic renderings on the one hand and the Protestant on the 
other an entire system of practical ethics, quite distinct from 
each other, might be built. 

The Greek text which Father Spencer has taken has been 
derived from the consensus (not concensus, as appears in Father 
Spencer’s Introductory Remarks) of well-known editors. Vari- 
ations considered to be of considerable importance have been 
noted in the margin. What appears to us a very valuable 
feature of this edition for practical purposes is the way in 
which the parallel passages of the Synoptic Gospels have been 
indicated. We regret that St. John’s Gospel, so far as parallel, 
was not included. Another useful feature is the division into 
sections with headings, as well as the indication in the margin 
of the Gospels of the Sundays and principal feasts. A few 
foot-notes have been given, for which Father Spencer ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Archbishop Kenrick and Father 
Maas, S.J. 

The church, in order to encourage her children more fre- 
quently and in greater numbers to have recourse to the Holy 
Gospels, that they may draw from these “most abundant 
sources, which ought to be left open to every one, purity of 
morals and doctrine” (Letter of Pius VI. to Archbishop of 
Florence), has recently granted an indulgence to those who 
read them. Father Spencer’s version, made by a member of 
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the order which is most closely associated with the Inquisition, 
ought to show so clearly what the mind of the church on this 
point is as to put an end to the calumny that the church is 
against the use of Holy Scripture by the faithful, and that 
she wishes to keep it from them. All her measures have been 
taken to preserve its purity, to prevent abuse, and to preserve 
and maintain her own rights as the guardian and interpreter 
of Scripture. And now she stands before the world as mani- 
festly the staunchest defender of that Bible and of its inspira- 
tion on which Protestantism, as against her, thought to build a 
stable religious system. Protestant principles have undermined 
their own foundation, and full belief is no longer given by 
any considerable number to the written Word of God, or at 
least cannot be required for church membership. On the other 
hand, the Catholic Church, speaking in the Vatican Council 
and by Leo XIII., has reaffirmed the ancient faith, and de- 
clared that the books of Holy Scripture and all their parts 
are divinely inspired—that is to say, have God for their author. 
God, that is, is the principal and immediate cause of the Holy 
Scripture, and the sacred writer is only the active instrumental 
cause. Moreover, as a further indication of her care for the 
maintenance of the divine authority of Holy Scripture, by 
the new Constitution of the Index all works are to be placed 
upon it in which the notion of inspiration is perverted, 
or its extent unduly limited. In this, among other ways, the 
church appeals to all who love and reverence the Inspired 
Writings as the defender of their integrity. In fact, she is 
now the only defender to be relied upon. When this is 
brought home to the minds of those who are outside, and who 
still reverence the Bible as the Word of God, we may hope 
that all such, if not brought within the one fold, will at least 
be brought nearer to it; that this her unflinching defence may 
become, as Leo XIII. says in his Letter to the Bishops of 
Scotland, ‘“‘the starting point for the return to unity.” 

















IF the J/udependent had taken the trouble to 
inquire into the personal history of Rev. N. H. 
Ane Harriman it probably would have thought twice 
before printing his glib statement concerning “ Religious 
Liberty in the Philippines.” Any one with a bit of insight, 
from his own story, without much other inquiry, can easily 
see the sort of a man he is, But if further details of his 
character are desired, it might be well to investigate, among 
other things, why the sailors on the /nudiana, at Iloilo, made a 
protest against his company. 
Our main purpose just now in the Philippines is to pacify 
the people. It is such fellows as Harriman who, associated 
with the army in “a semi-official capacity,” by attacking the 


people on their most sensitive side, their religious beliefs and 
practices, render the task of pacification doubly laborious. 
Send a few more Harrimans to the Philippines, and it may 
take a decade of years and millions of money to accomplish 
our purposes. 


~ 
> 





It now is very evident where much of the antipathy to 
General Otis originates. The missionary societies precipitated 
the troubles in Samoa. They now have black-listed General 
Otis, and while they suggest certain secondary matters, in 
reality the cause of their antagonism is the refusal on the 
part of Otis to allow them to turn the war into the bitterest 
kind of religious conflict. 


> 
- 





The best “missionaries to non-Catholics” nowadays are the 
non-Catholics themselves. They can do more work in ten 
minutes in rending asunder the Protestant structure than we 
can do from the outside in ten years. If we may judge from 
the number and character of the assaults that have been 
prominently published lately, the work of demolition is being 
vigorously carried on. Sedgwick’s article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, Mosley’s publication of Newman’s letters in the 
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Contemporary Review, and Percival’s “Future of the Christian 
Religion.” in the Mtneteenth Century are notable recent ex- 
amples of this kind of warfare. 

While these assailants are busy prosecuting their work it 
behooves us to open wide the door of the True Church in 
order that the thousands of souls who are wandering about 
seeking for the truth that will satisfy their minds, and for the 
spiritual peace which will calm their hearts, may be attracted 
hitherwards. In these days of crumbling creeds and wrangling 
voices the spectacle of a united church possessing the treasure 
of the ages and offering to a hungering people the Bread of 
Life must of itself draw many to her. 


»~ 
> 





England will probably triumph in South Africa through 
mere force of numbers and strength of battalions, but it will 
be only another instance of the weak nation going down be- 
fore mere brute strength. That this spectacle could happen 
on the very morrow of the World’s Peace Conference, and 
during the closing hours of the century when all the world is 
recounting the triumphs of the Prince of Peace, is a sad com- 
mentary on the sincerity of the nations’ proposals, and is conclu- 
sive evidence of the inefficiency of mere law, apart from the 
great moral factor of the world, to bring about the reign of 
peace. 


> 
> 





It is pleasing to note that at last the American people are 
coming to a better understanding of the Philippine question. 
More and more are we realizing that we have to deal not with 
savages just emerging from barbarism but with a civilized 
people, and the policy of more diplomacy and less gunpowder 
will bring about surer and more lasting results. Archbishop 
Chapelle will succeed where men like Worcester and Schurman 
failed. If the administration will now make good its plea of 
“war for humanity’s sake,” let it bend its energies to suppress 
the American savage who fills the brothels of Manila, desecrates 
the Philippine churches, and degrades the American flag by 
his drunken orgies. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


NONSIDERABLE discussion has been aroused among those who may be 
designated as educationists by the publication of the New York Catholic 
Teachers’ Manual. It appeals to all having. an interest in educational work, 
whether as teachers, parents, or philanthropists. In brief form it is intended to 
show the gradual progress of the Catholic child in the parish school. A copy 
of this manual would refute the silly objection sometimes heard among Catho- 
lics, that the children learn nothing but their prayers in a Catholic school. The 
committee in charge of preparing the Manual have had many favorable ex- 
pressions of opinion on their work from progressive observers in the United 
States and Canada. Especially gratifying to all concerned is the following 
letter of approval from Archbishop Corrigan : 

“T have read the Vew York Catholic Teachers’ Manual with great interest 
and pleasure, and warmly congratulate the committee charged with its prepara- 
tion on the successful result of their labors. 

“The many and attractive aids held out to our children in the pursuit of 
knowledge are not only a record of progress already accomplished, but also a 
hopeful sign of the still greater advance and improvement confidently expected 
in future, especially in view of the zeal and efficiency of our devoted Brothers 
and Sisters, whose lives are spent in the Apostolate of Catholic Education.” 

The Ave Maria contained these words of commendation: 

‘“‘ Teachers who are not inclined to rest and to rust all summer will be glad 
to examine a new Manual which is to be used henceforth in the Catholic schools 
of New York. Its object is two-fold: first, to arrange the course of studies of 
the various grades, so that it may be in actual accordance with the advancement 
in educational methods ; secondly, to afford useful hints and suggestions gathered 
from observation and experience.” 

From the American Ecclesiastical Review the following notice is taken: 

“ There is perhaps no surer means of raising and maintaining the standard 
of our Catholic schools than by securing for them uniformity of methods and 
subjects throughout the several grades of their elementary training. In this 
way the efficiency of the individual teachers may be tested, the results of the 
different schools more easily passed upon, and the diocesan examiners and super- 
visors are better enabled to suggest needed improvements and advance along 
the lines of true education. The little book before us is well calculated to serve 
this excellent purpose by introducing into our New York Catholic schools the 
same detailed plan, grade for grade, of the primary and advanced departments 
of our schools. 

“Within the 109 pages of the Manual the teacher will find a wealth of 
practical suggestions—notes, they might be, of a course of exhaustive lectures 
on the different topics treated. First, last, and at all times attention must be 
paid to the inculcating and the preserving of the Catholic spirit and instinct. 
‘Since all truth belongs to God, there is no branch of learning in teaching which 
the instructor cannot in some way keep before the minds of the children the 
Almighty Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and absolute owner of human beings.’ 
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In the next place comes the English language course, which is strongly insisted 
upon. Arithmetic, geography, penmanship follow. Music is given a place which 
it has long been deprived of, and which it eminently deserves; and sewing 
lessons are prescribed. The whole, which is the work of a committee of the 
School Board, is a most valuable aid to the teacher. The paper and letter-press 
of the stout little volume are of high quality, and well worth the price asked for 
it—4o cents.” 

Orders for the New York Teachers’ Manual and for the new Introductory 
Catechism may be sent to the Cathedral Library, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York City, Borough of Manhattan. 


* * * 


In the year 1898 the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., wrote a book entitled 7%e 
Twentieth Century City, in which he attempted both a diagnosis and a prescrip- 
tion. ‘ The book consisted largely of a series of articles published in the Chrzs- 
tian Advocate. He claimed a profound knowledge of modern civilization, its 
weakness and its peril, particularly in the cities of the United States. Among 
the forces having a stronghold in several cities he found a solidified body of 
voters not amenable to reason, governed by ecclesiastical authority in a way dan- 
gerous to the Republic. He then proceeds to make this amusing statement: 
«‘ The growing spirit of charity which thinketh no evil is slow to recognize the 
fact that most Roman Catholics are Catholics first and citizens afterward. The 
fact remains, however, and makes it possible to throw the Roman Catholic 
Church into a single political scale. Those who do not believe that the priest- 
hood has both the power and the disposition to cast a substantially solid Catho- 
lic vote, simply do not know what some others do know. . . . This control 
is not only claimed but actually exercised, which fact accounts for the solid bat- 
talions of Tammany Hall” (pp. 95, 96). 

By a remarkable coincidence, or a plagiarism, the Rev. James M. King 
selected for the title of his recent volume words taken from his brother pessimist. 
The new diatribe is called Facing the Twentieth Century, and might be more 
appropriately named The Wailing of a defeated Bigot. He is far inferior to 
the Rev. Josiah Strong in literary skill. Over six hundred pages are filled with 
a dreary recital of his erratic attempts to protect American institutions. The 
product of his own ferocious imagination is set forth as accurate history, espe- 
cially in relating his unsuccessful efforts to control the New York Constitutional 
Convention in the year 1894, and in his reckless accusations against distinguished 
representatives of Church and State. With an arrogance truly astounding, he 
ventures to present to the public distorted views of prominent ecclesiastics, and 
incoherent accounts of the work proposed for some organizations among Catho- 
lics. His pompous display of secret knowledge concerning church officials at 
Rome is supremely ridiculous. One of his wildest flights of imagination is shown 
when he declares that the Paulist Fathers acted under direct orders from the 
Pope in arranging for the Child-Study Congress at New York City during the 
latter part of December, 1897. He affirms, page 339, that, “ The entire trend of 
discussion was to establish the necessity for Roman Catholic religious instruc- 
tion in our primary schools, where the character of childhood is being shaped. 
The work of the congress was substantially the opening of a new crusade, based 
upon scientific principles, against the public schools.” 

A rumor has been circulated that some of the leading magazines have re- 

fused to allow their advertising space to be purchased by the agents for this 
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book of fabrications. Catholic readers should be vigilant in having the same 
plan adopted in any of the public libraries or journals dependent on their 
patronage. Fortunately, the number of bigots is now very small who defame 
and misrepresent their neighbors. There are still a few non-sectar'an poli- 
ticians, wearing the ministerial garb, who endeavor to raise a cry of alarm 
whenever Catholics combine to exercise their common rights as citizens. While 
these alarmists are seldom out of politics themselves, even when preaching in 
their pulpits, they become infuriated when denouncing any alliance between 
religion and politics. Honest observers are keen to see, however, that the pre- 
cepts declared are not in harmony with the example given. 
* * * 

We are indebted to the Book Buyer for an interesting sketch of Agnes 
Repplier, which is here condensed: 

Some years ago an honored citizen of Philadelphia was attracted by the wit 
and style of an occasional essay appearing in the A¢/antzc Monthly attached to 
the name Agnes Repplier, and having known two or three generations of authors 
he determined to make his bow to this latest of the elect. To New York, to 
Boston, and finally to Baltimore he carried his inquiries, only to discover in the 
latter town that Agnes Repplier lived at his very threshold in Philadelphia. 

There indeed she has always dwelt from that year, not so remote, when she 
became the second daughter of a household well known in the city’s business 
annals and occupying one of the comfortable old houses which gave dignity to 
upper Chestnut Street. Her parents are of French extraction, a fact full of 
meaning to readers of the light-hearted essays, and adhered to the Roman 
Catholic faith, in which she, with her sister and brother, remains. 

The influences which Miss Repplier early felt were such as might naturally 
develop literary instincts in a sensitive mind, but she appears to have fore- 
shadowed the independence of view which she has since so gracefully matured. 
She persisted in refusing to learn to read, and at nine was so hopeless a case of 
illiteracy that a friend of the household pronounced her “ plainly deficient,” and 
despaired of her ultimate enlightenment. At eleven Miss Agnes and her sister 
were sent to the convent school at Eden Hall, near Torresdale, Philade]phia. 

But Miss Repplier owes little to the pedagogue. She is an advocate, be- 
cause an intense lover, of growth by unconscious assimilation. She holds that 
what has delighted her most and remained longest in her memory is that which 
she sought from preference and learned with pleasure. 

Hence it is that one of the pleasant characteristics of Miss Repplier’s books 
is her lively interest in children. This she has drawn from recollections of her 
own childhood. Her mind is a treasury of anecdotes of her youth; and indeed 
so vivid a memory has she always been blessed with, that even the droll inci- 
dents of her babyhood are woven into her sprightly talk, as they have frequently 
been into her written pages. The books read to her at home, old-fashioned 
novels and histories, Vathek and Undine, Miss Edgeworth and Scott, and 
the long poems and ballads which were faught her orally by her mother, and 
which she learned without effort years before she could read, these are the well- 
Springs from which come the apt illustration and sympathetic phrase of her essays; 
and that same inexhaustible memory which now acts with such unerring taste in 
the choice of its amusing store is the source of an education in letters which aca- 
demic rules and respectable text-books are powerless to explain. 

“You, Agnes, can write,” said her mother in playfully assigning to her 
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daughters their future tasks; and write she did in earnest; sketches, essays, 
stories, poems, which appeared in the newspapers and in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
MAGAZINE, old readers of which will remember the romantic tales such as A 
Story of Nuremberg and A Still Christmas, and several poems on devotional 
subjects. Those who care to seek these out in the reflected light of Miss 
Repplier’s growing reputation will not be surprised that the tales abound in 
bookish knowledge, and that both they and the poems are touched with singular 
charms of style. 

The recognition of its own by Philadelphia has hitherto been of a slow and 
grudging order. This is illustrated by a minor incident of Miss Repplier’s early 
career. It was after a number of her finest essays had appeared in the Ad/aniic 
Monthly and were making Bostonians eager to know the new author that a 
certain hostess asked her to a reception of rather tame lions and benignly intro- 
duced her as the writer of a child’s story in a daily newspaper. All this is 
changed now, and a fondness for society which was her birthright makes the 
author of Essays zn Jdleness a central star of all the constellations of bright 
people known to the drawing-rooms of the Quaker City. 

According toa writerin the Crz/zc Miss Repplier’s new volume, Varza, 
owns the salient qualities of her other volumes, It has insight and humor; it is 
light-hearted and open-minded. The author has at times done work more con- 
spicuously brilliant than any that will be found herein, but a few clever things 
more or less do not matter in such a warm and hospitable atmosphere of intel- 
lectual good cheer as that with which she surrounds her readers. 

The Eternal Feminine is a much-needed demonstration of the fact that 
there is not and never has been such a thing as the “ new woman,” although 
complacently stupid human nature in each passing generation has heralded its re- 
discovery of her as something fresh and unheard-of. The mannishness of fash- 
ionable ladies was satirized in the last century. The pages of Zhe Spectator par- 
allel those of Zzfe and Punch when it is a question of gibes at the educated girl, 
and champions of progressive womanhood have been using the same arguments 
at intervals for at least six hundred years. “The indifference of women to in- 
tellectual pursuits, which has earned for them centuries of masculine contempt ; 
and their thirst for intellectual pursuits, which has earned for them centuries of 
masculine disapprobation,” have always been contemporaneous, and the phe- 
nomena are as old as the conflicting estimates with which they have been 
received. 

Where all is good it is invidious to choose, but probably Miss Repplier’s 
protest against Little Pharisees in Fiction will appeal to a wider audience than 
any other of these essays, for who has not suffered from the heroine of the 
Sunday-school book? Beginning with the literature provided for children in the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers, the author arraigns one popular favorite after 
another, from The Fairchild Family to The Elsie Books, and proves her charges 
of priggishness, self-righteousness, and lack of charity. There is no reason, of 
course, except lack of precedent, why Sunday-school books should not occasion- 
ally be good literature, but the fact remains that children like them immensely 
just as they are. The new theories maintain that the child in the different 
stages of its development retraces the long history of the race. 












